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PREFACE 


This  Teaching  Unit  has  been  prepared  as  part  of  a  project  to  ensure 
that  all  topics  prescribed  in  the  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
are  accompanied  by  high  quality  instructional  units  for  use  by  Alberta 
teachers.  The  project  in  question  attempted  to  build  on  the  experiences 
of  the  Phase  One  Teaching  Units  Project  and  Kanata  Kits  Project,  but 
differed  from  the  preceding  projects  in  two  important  respects.  First, 
greater  involvement  was  obtained  in  the  development  stage  of  this  project 
from  practising  teachers.  Second,  pilot  teachers  were  given  more 
responsibility  to  assist  with  the  processes  of  revision  and  refinement. 

Like  the  instructional  materials  prepared  under  the  previous 
projects,  this  Teaching  Unit  is  not  prescriptive  or  mandatory.  It 
attempts  to  illustrate  one  way  that  the  Alberta  "process  of  social 
inquiry"  can  be  structured,  and  teachers  must  judge  which,  if  any,  of  the 
strategies  outlined  are  helpful  to  them  in  their  own  planning. 

To  the  persons  who  assisted  with  the  development  of  this  unit,  and 
whose  names  appear  on  the  Acknowledgements  page,  Alberta  Education  extends 
appreciation  and  sincere  thanks. 


Frank  Crowther 

Associate  Director  of  Curriculum 
(Social  Studies) 
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NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 


In  the  preparation  of  this  unit  the  assumption  has  been  made  that 

students  will  have  some  knowledge  of  the  history  and  geography  of  Canada 

(Top i cs  5A  and  5B) . 

1.  Format.  The  unit  has  been  structured  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 

inquiry  process  as  described  in  the  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies 
Curriculum  Guide  (pp.  7-9).  Activities  selected  to  illustrate  each 
skill  area  of  the  process  include  geographical,  historical  and 
cultural  themes  or  a  combination  of  these.  Student  Resource  sheets 
are  located  with  their  respective  activities.  Supplementary  resource 
materials,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  unit,  are  included  in 
Appendices  A,  B,  C  and  D  for  teacher  reference  and  general  background 

information.  Appendix  E  is  designed  for  ease  of  checking  individual 

student  completion  of  each  activity.  Should  it  be  considered 
necessary,  a  letter  to  parents  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  unit 
has  been  included  as  Appendix  F. 

2.  Themes.  The  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Guide  suggests 

one  historical  theme  besides  the  geography  of  the  United  States. 
This  unit  includes  two  historical  themes,  the  War  of  1812  and 
Settlement  of  the  West  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Depending 

upon  time  available,  teachers  may  decide  which  of  the  two  themes  they 
wish  their  students  to  study.  For  purposes  of  simplicity  and 

relevance  the  wording  of  the  social  issue  has  been  modified. 

3.  Length  of  Unit.  The  teaching  time  suggestions  have  been  generally 
designed  to  fit  a  timetable  of  thirty  minute  periods  (or  multiples  of 
thirty  minutes).  Total  teaching  time  for  this  unit  should  not  exceed 
1600  minutes.  This  time  will  be  reduced  if  the  teacher  elects  to 
teach  just  one  of  the  historical  themes.  Severa I  other  periods  can 
be  combined  or  omitted,  without  detracting  from  the  accomplishment  of 
the  unit  objectives.  For  example,  the  opener  and  Activity  7  could 
both  be  shortened. 

4.  School  Exchanges.  Activity  22  suggests  an  exchange  of  corres¬ 
pondence  with  a  school  in  the  United  States.  This  should  not  be  left 
too  late  in  the  school  year. 
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UNIT  GOALS 


"Geography  has  made  us  neighbors  - 
history  has  made  us  friends." 

(Ronald  Reagan,  "Canada-U.S.  Relations",  WHAT'S  NEW?  NEWSLETTER, 

March/Apr i l?  198 1  p.  3) 


Canadians  have  much  in  common  with  Americans.  The  United  States  has 
had  an  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  Canadian  way  of  life  because  of 
its  close  proximity.  Through  travel  and  the  media,  many  students  have 
acquired  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  about  the  United  States.  They  are 
aware  of  some  similarities  and  differences  between  the  two  countries. 
This  unit  is  designed  to  help  students  develop  their  feelings  of  Canadian 
identity  by  making  comparisons  with  life  in  the  United  States. 

Specifically  this  unit  will  assist  students  to: 

1.  further  their  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States; 

2.  become  acquainted  with  those  factors  which  have  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  into  a  world  power; 

3.  draw  comparisons  between  the  United  States  and  Canada; 

4.  identify  some  historical,  cultural,  and  social  similarities  and 
differences  that  exist  between  the  two  countries. 
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UNIT  OBJECTIVES 


The  students  will  acquire  <3  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  be  able  to  compare  it  to  that  of  Canada. 

Through  a  study  of  two  historical  themes,  the  War  of  1812  and  Western 
Settlement,  students  will  develop  a  sensitivity  to  similarities  and 
differences  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Competing  Values:  Unique  Identify/Being  Like  Others 

Social  Issue:  Should  Canadians  Try  To  Be  Similar  To 

Or  Different  from  Americans? 


A.  Value  Objectives 


Students  will  examine  the  social  issue  in  order  to  develop  the 

following  understandings,  competencies,  and  attitudes. 

1.  Develop  Understanding  of  Values 

a.  by  describing  specific  historical  events  in  which  Canadians 
demonstrate  that  they  valued  being  distinct  from  Americans, 
(e.g.,  Canada's  role  in  the  North-South  dialogue,  Canada's  role 
as  a  peace-keeping  force; 

b.  by  listing  activities  that  Canadians  and  Americans  enjoy  which 
reflect  aspects  of  a  similar  way  of  life.  (e.g.,  sports,  movies, 
food,  communications  network,  business  companies  and  franchises). 

2.  Develop  Competencies 

Identify  some  situations  in  which  Canadians  have  to  decide  between 
having  a  unique  Canadian  identify  and  being  like  Americans.  Consider 
aspects  of  everyday  life  (such  as  watching  television,  celebrating 
holidays,  going  on  vacation,  and  shopping)  as  well  as  historical 
events. 

3.  Develop  Attitudes 

Cultivate  attifudes  by  examining  the  extent  to  which  personal  and 
family  activities  reflect  a  uniquely  Canadian  perspective  or  a 
combination  of  Canad i an/Amer i can  lifestyles. 
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B.  Knowledge  Objectives 


Students  will  gain  understanding  of  the  following  genera  I i zat ion  and 


concepts,  as  well  as 
questions  below. 

factual  information  appropriate  to  the  inquiry 

p  r  . 

1  .  Genera  1 i zat i on 

Canada  and  tne  United  States  have  many  similarities,  yet  there  are 
some  essential  differences  arising  out  of  history,  geography,  and  the 
outlooks  of  their  people. 

'  ’  «  L»  .  < 

2.  Concepts 

The  following  are  described  in  terms  of  their  development  within  the 


unit: 

a.  Identity: 

Refers  to  the  particular  characteristics  which 
might  serve  to  distinguish  Americans  from 
Canadians.  What  are  they  as  Americans  like?  What 
are  we  as  Canadians  like? 

b.  Independence: 

Refers  to  the  degree  of  freedom  to  which  each 
country  can  act  (politically  and  economically). 
Can  United  States  and  Canada  each  make  a  decision 
without  consulting  each  other  or  anyone  else? 

c.  Linkages: 

Refers  to  the  ways  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  bound  by  material  interests  such  as 
common  heritage,  treaties  and  trade  agreements, 
defence  and  transportat i on  and  communication 
systems.  It  also  refers  to  things  we  have  done 
together  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 

d.  Interaction: 

Refers  to  the  communication  that  exists  between  the 
two  countries  at  the  governmental,  commerical  or 
individual  levels.  Often  Canadians  will  react  one 
way  while  Americans  react  another. 

e.  Perspective: 

Refers  to  fhose  factors  which  determine  a  distinct 
point  of  view  held  by  the  people  of  each  nation. 
How  is  my  perspective  as  a  Canadian  different  from 
that  of  an  American? 
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Questions  to  Guide  Inquiry 


a.  What  are  the  major  geographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  based 
on  physical,  demographic  or  economic  factors? 

b.  What  broad  similarities  and  differences  exist  between  these 
regions  and  the  regions  of  Canada? 

c.  In  an  historical  episode  involving  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  what  common  and  distinct  viewpoints  and  actions  were 
expressed? 

d.  What  are  some  of  the  important  linkages  that  exist  today  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States?  (Consider  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  affairs.) 

e.  What  are  some  of  the  more  important  cultural  differences  between 
the  two  nations?  (Consider  national  holidays,  for  example.) 
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C.  Skill  Objectives 


Students  will  develop  competencies  in  the  following  inquiry  and 
participation  skills. 


I nqu i ry  Skills 


: !  i 


FOCUS  ON  THE  ISSUE  by  bra i nstorm i ng  similarities  and  differences 
between  Canadians  and  Americans. 


II.  FORMULATE  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  into  areas  where  similarities  and  or 
differences  may  exist  in  the  present  and  past. 

III.  GATHER  AND  ORGANIZE  DATA  by: 

*c  '  f  v  : •  .  •  .  0  svi ti ?oq 

.  describing  the  location  of  the  United  States  relative  to  Canada; 

.  reading  and  interpreting  accounts  of  an  event  common  to  Canadian 
and  American  history; 

.  reading  and  interpreting  maps  of  the  United  States  (e.g.  physical 
features,  resource  locations,  population  distributions); 

.  conducting  interviews  within  the  school  and  community  to 
determine  ways  in  which  Canadians  want  to  be  independent  of  or 
interdependent  with  their  American  neighbors; 

.  using  the  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta  to  deduce  generalizations  about 
our  relationship  with  the  United  States. 

IV.  ANALYZE  AND  EVALUATE  DATA  by  explaining  various  perspectives  about 
ideal  Canad i an-Amer i can  relationships. 

V.  SYNTHESIZE  DATA  by  making  a  generalization  about  similarities  and 
differences  between  Canadians  and  Americans. 

VI.  Evaluate  alternatives  and  RESOLVE  THE  ISSUE  as  a  class  about  ways  in 
which  Canadians  should,  or  should  not,  try  to  emulate  American 
I i f esty I es. 

VII.  APPLY  THE  DECISION  by  considering  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  taking  action  on  the  decision. 

VIII.  EVALUATE  THE  DECISION  and  the  inquiry  process  used  by  discussing  new 
understandings  of  the  issue  and  the  practical  use  of  what  was 
I  earned. 
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Part i c i pat  ion  Skills 


Demonstrate  an  understand i ng  of  and  empathy  for  positions  taken  by 
others  in  a  class  or  small  group  setting. 

Choose  an  appropriate  decision-making  model  for  assigning  tasks  in  a 
small  group  (e.g.,  interests,  resources). 

As  a  small  group  member  accept  and  profit  from  constructive 
cr it i ci sm. 

Contribute  to  a  "sense  of  community"  by  demonstrating  a  concern  for  a 
positive  Canadian  identity,  i ncorporat i ng  preferred  aspects  (if  any) 
of  American  lifestyles  and  customs. 
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EVALUATION 


Throughout  the  unit,  there  are  opportunities  for 
student  knowledge  and  understanding  through  class  tests, 
group  reports.  A  student  checklist  (see  Appendix  E)  is  a 
get  student  reactions  to  teaching  strategies,  student 
resource  materials.  An  end-of-unit  achievement  test  and  i 
provided  (see  Appendix  N)  but  this  does  not  preclude  the 
tests  at  appropriate  points  in  the  unit. 


evaluation  of 
individual  and 
useful  device  to 
assignments  and 
ts  answer  key  is 
setting  of  other 
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RESOURCES 


Three  major  resources  have  been  prepared  for  use  with  Topic  5C.  They 
nc I ude: 

ACCESS  (Audio  Tapes)  Our  Nearest  Neighbour:  The  United  States. 

Twelve  30  minute  audio  tapes  have  been  prepared  to  supplement  this 
Teaching  Unit.  They  can  also  be  used  as  a  self-contained  unit  in 
themselves.  See  Appendix  G  for  program  description. 

Brown,  G.S.  et  a  I .  Canada's  Nearest  Neighbour:  The  United  States. 
Toronto:  Ginn  and  Company,  1982.  This  new  publication  has  also 
been  prepared  substantially  with  Topic  5C  of  the  Alberta  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  in  mind. 

Burley,  A.,  and  H.  Skolrood.  Neighbours:  The  United  States  and 
Canada.  Markheim,  Ontario:  Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press,  1982. 
This  book  has  been  written  specifically  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
Topic  5C.  All  themes  in  Topic  5C  are  presented  in  this  book. 


Teachers  are  encouraged  to  review  the  three  items  listed  above  before 
making  large  purchases.  As  this  Teaching  Unit  goes  to  print  (March 
1982)  the  actual  status  of  each  item  has  not  been  determined. 

However,  it  is  expected  that  one,  at  least,  will  be  granted 
prescribed  status.  The  two  texts  may  be  obtained  from: 

The  Alberta  School  Book  Branch 
10410  -  121  Street 
Edmonton ,  A  I berta 
T5N  1L2 

The  ACCESS  tapes  may  be  obtained  from: 

ACCESS  Media  Resource  Centre 
Calgary  Health  Sciences  Centre 
3350  Hospital  Drive  N.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta 
T2N  4N1 

Order  No.  AU4763. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  dubbing  service,  but  schools  must  supply 
their  own  blank  cassettes  or  purchase  them  at  a  minimal  cost  from 
ACCESS. 
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ACCESS.  Our  Nearest  Neighbour:  The  United  States,  1982,  audio 
tapes. 

Twelve  half  hour  audio  programs.  Includes  the  following  topics 

1.  Crossing  Frontiers 

2.  Who  are  Canadians?  Who  are  Americans? 

3.  A  New  World:  The  Colonial  Experience 

4.  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down:  The  American  Revolution  and 
Loyalist  Emigrations 

5.  Come  All  You  Bold  Canadians:  The  War  of  1812 

6.  The  American  Civil  War  and  Canadian  Confederation 

7.  Settlement  of  the  West:  The  Frontier  Experience 

8.  Settlement  of  the  West:  The  Native  Experience 

9.  Streets  of  Gold:  Industrial  Expansion  and  Social  Reform 

10.  Roaring  Twenties,  Dirty  Thirties 

11.  Solving  Neighborhood  Problems 


12.  Good  Neighbors 
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Brown,  G.S.  e+  a  I .  Canada’s  Nearest  Neighbour:  The  United  States. 
Toronto:  Ginn  and  Company,  1982. 

Table  of  Contents: 
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Unit  I  I : 

The  American  Revolution  and  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
The  War  of  1812 

The  American  Civil  War  and  Canadian  Confederation 

The  Settlement  of  the  West  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Burley,  A.,  and  H.  Skolrood.  Neighbours;  The  United  States  and  Canada 
Markham,  Ontario:  Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press,  1982. 

Table  of  Contents: 

1.  Canada’s  Nearest  Neighbour 

2.  The  United  States  -  The  Land  and  Its  People 

3.  A  Nation  Begins 

4.  A  Nation  Develops 
3.  The  Atlantic  States 

6.  The  Central  States 

7.  The  Southern  States 

8.  The  Mountain  States 

9.  The  Pacific  States 

10.  Neighbours. 
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Teacher  Resources: 


Bowles,  R.P .  et  a  1  .  Canada:  Issues  &  Options.  Scarborough: 

Prentice  Hall  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1973. 

Dobson,  B.A.,  and  H.E.  Virgo.  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Toronto:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1980.  (Distributed  by  Dominie 

Press  Limited,  345  Nugget  Avenue,  Unit  15,  Agincourt,  Ontario, 

MIS  4J4.) 

Garraty,  John  A.  The  American  Nation.  Vol.  1  &  2.  4th  ed. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1979.  (softbound) 

King,  A.Y.,  I.  Dennis,  and  F.  Potter.  The  United  States.  (Teacher’s 
annotated  edition.)  Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Co  I  I i er-Macm i I  I  an  Canada 
Ltd.,  1980.  (Co  I  I i er  Macmi I  I  an  Canada  Ltd. ,  1 125B  Les I i e  Street , 
Don  Mills,  Ontario,  M3C  2K2).  (Student  textbook  available) 

Hordern,  Nicholas  et  al .  The  New  World:  A  History  of  Discovery  and 
Exp  I orat i on .  London:  Aldus  Books/Jup i ter  Books,  1971. 

(Aldus  Books,  9-13  Cowcross  Street,  London,  EC/M  6DR)  (3  parts  to 
the  book) 

Kerr,  D.G.G.  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada.  Don  Mills,  Ontario: 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  (Canada)  Limited,  1975. 

Merk,  Frederick.  History  of  the  Westward  Movement.  New  York: 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1978.  (Distributed  by  Random  House  of  Canada 
Limited,  Toronto) . 

Sharp,  Paul  F.  Whoop-Up  Country.  Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  1973. 


Student  Resources: 


Brown,  Dee.  Wounded  Knee,  An  Indian  History  of  the  American  West. 
Adapted  for  young  readers  by  Amy  Enrich.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
1974. 

Brown,  G.S.,  et  a  I .  Canada’s  Nearest  Neighbour:  The  United  States. 
Toronto:  Ginn  and  Company,  1981. 

Burley,  A.,  and  A.H.  Skolrood.  Neighbours:  The  United  States  and 
Canada.  Markham,  Ontario:  Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press,  1981. 

Gross,  Herbert  H.,  et  a  I .  Exploring  Our  World:  The  Americas. 

Chicago:  Follett  Publishing  Company,  1980. 


Howard,  Richard  C.  The  War  of  1812.  Toronto:  Clarke,  Irwin  (in 
association  with  Jackdaw  Publications,  London,  and  Grossman 
Publishers,  New  York),  1972. 

Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta.  Edmonton:  Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Dent's  Canadian  Metric  Atlas.  Toronto:  J.M.  Dent  &  Sons  (Canada) 
Ltd.,  1978. 

Pleva,  E.G.,  (ed.).  The  Canadian  Oxford  School  Atlas.  Toronto: 
The  Oxford  Universal  Press,  1961. 

Watson,  J.W.,  (ed.).  Nelson's  Canadian  Junior  Atlas.  Don  Mills, 
Ontario:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  1967. 

Film  Str i ps 

Sound-Filmstrip  Series  No.  6447K. 

Regions  of  United  States 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation 
425  North  Michigan  Ave. ,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Sound  -  F i I mstr i ps 

The  Green  Book  of  International 
Tele-Film  Enterprises  Limited 

The  Explorers,  Part  I.  (120  minutes)  (H-200) 

(Brule,  Radison  and  Grosei I  I i ers ,  Joliet,  Marguette,  LaSalle) 

The  Explorers,  Part  II.  (120  minutes)  (H-210) 

( LaVerendrye,  Duluth  and  Hearne,  Thompson,  Mackenzie,  Fraser) 

Lewis  and  Clark  (20  minutes) 

I.H.E.  Grade  6-8  (A-530-2) 

Tracks  of  Steel  (28  minutes) 

I.H.E-  Grades  6-8  (A-530-3) 

Indian  Wars  (30  minutes) 

I.H.E.  Grades  6-8  (A- 530-5) 

The  Law  Men  (32  minutes) 

I.H.E.  Grades  6-8  (A-530-6) 

Gold!  (20  minutes) 

I.H.E.  Grades  6-8  (A-530-7) 

The  War  of  1812  (3  minutes)  (H-275) 

Spain  in  the  New  World  (68  minutes)  (H-63) 

Note:  The  above  film  strips  have  accompanying  cassettes, 
teacher's  guides  and  student  work  masters. 
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FLOW  CHART 


Should  Canadians  try  to  be  similar  to  or  different  from  Americans? 

Awareness 


Analyze  and  Evaluate  Data 


Complete  answers  to  research 
questions. 

Generalize  about  differences 
between  United  States  and 
Canada — geography,  history  and 
cu I ture. 


J 


Synthes i ze  Data 
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FLOW  CHART 
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Beginning 
Inquiry  Anew 


Evaluate 

the 

Decision 

and 

Process 


Considennw 
Next  Steps 


Postpone 

Taking 

Action 


Apply 

the 

Decision 


Identify 
and  Focus 
on  the 
issue 


VIII 


Establish 

Research 

Questions 

and 

Procedures 


Resolve 

the 

Issue 


Gather 

and 

Organize 

Data 


Synthesize 

Data 


Analyze 

and 

Evaluate 

Data 


I.  IDENTIFY  AND  FOCUS  ON  THE  ISSUE 

The  purpose  of  Activities  1  and  2  is  to  make  students  aware 
of  the  influence  the  United  States  has  on  the  Canadian  way 
of  life.  Students  are  encouraged  to  draw  upon  their 
personal  experience. 
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ACTIVITY  1 


I ntent : 


Time: 


BUILDING  AWARENESS  THROUGH  STUDENTS'  EXPERIENCE 

To  use  sTudenTs'  own  experience  in  developing  an  interest  in 
learning  more  about  Canada's  influential  neighbor,  the  United 
States. 

60  mi nutes. 


Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SRI  (map  of  Canada  and  United  States  NHL 

Citi es) 

-  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta,  pp.  58-59 


Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Compile  a  list  of  students'  favorite  T.V.  shows.  Lead  a  discussion 
on  the  content  of  the  show.  Raise  such  questions  as: 

Where  was  the  show  produced? 

Who  are  the  characters? 

What  is  the  setting  for  the  show? 

Do  you  know  people  like  the  ones  in  the  show? 

Are  the  events  true  to  I i fe? 

Do  they  live  in  the  same  type  of  houses? 

Do  they  dress  in  a  similar  way? 

2.  Have  students  identify  their  favorite  professional  sport  teams. 
Take  one  sport  such  as  hockey  and  have  students  plot  the  cities  where 
N.H.L.  teams  are  located.  Use  Student  Resource  SRI.  (Answer  key 
provided)  Keep  this  map  for  future  use  in  Activity  6. 

3.  Conduct  a  discussion  as  to  where  members  of  the  class  have  travelled 
on  holidays  in  the  United  States.  (See  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta, 

pp.  58-59).  Some  explanation  of  these  maps  may  be  necessary  if 
students  are  going  to  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  from  them.  Compile 
a  I ist  of  interesting  events  and  places  students  have  visited. 

Centre  your  discussion  around  the  following  questions: 

Why  do  Canadians  like  going  to  the  United  States  for  a  holiday? 
When  you  travel  to  the  United  States,  do  you  notice  a  difference 
in  the  way  Americans  speak? 

Do  you  notice  a  difference  in  the  way  they  dress  or  the  homes  in 
wh i ch  they  I i ve? 

What  do  they  do  for  recreation? 

What  do  they  eat? 


Note  to  Teacher:  In  preparation  for  Activity  2 
have  students  take  home  Student  Resource  SR2 
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ACTIVITY  1 


SR  1 


NHL  CITIES 


22 


ACTIVITY  1 


ANSWER  KEY  TO  SR  1 


NHL  CITIES 


O 

J. 
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ACTIVITY  2 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Intent:  To  focus  upon  how  the  influence  of  the  United  States  is  felt 

in  ways  other  than  through  recreation  and  entertainment. 

Time:  30  minutes. 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR2  (Chart) 

-  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta,  pp.  66-68. 


Suggested  Procedures: 

1.  One  way  students  can  be  made  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  United 

States  is  through  relatives  (or  friends)  living  in  the  United  States. 
Compile  a  chart  such  as  the  following  showing  students’  relatives  (or 
friends)  living  in  the  United  States. 


Name  of  Student 

Re  1  at i ve( s) 

Location  in  United  States 

1  . 

2. 

3. 

Quest j ons :  Do  you  see  or  hear  from  your  relatives  (or  friends) 
often? 

Have  you  visited  them? 

What  differences  have  you  noticed  in  the  way  they  live 
compared  to  the  way  you  live? 

2.  Have  them  take  home  and,  with  the  help  of  their  parents,  fill  out 
Student  Resource  SR2.  Encourage  them  to  find  at  least  ten  items. 
Were  any  of  them  made  in  the  United  States? 
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3.  Have  students  refer  to  the  Junior  Atlas  of  Alberta,  pages  66-68,  and 
answer  the  following  questions  in  their  notebooks: 

What  is  the  largest  group  of  exports  from  Alberta? 

(raw  materials) 

List  four  raw  materials  purchased  by  the  United  States  from 

Alberta,  (oil,  gas,  coal,  forest  products) 


Student  Outcomes: 


How  important  is  the  American  influence  on  my  family? 

1.  Ask  some  people  from  your  family  (or  neighbors);  which  country  have 
they  visited  outside  Canada? 


Name  Country 


Xari\c.  e.  Voor\  ^der\ 

Or\<\ecA  Stores 

 OOcX-cOvvj're, 

D  c\q\  av\c\ 

Da  mtW  Q  coeoeoV}  oom 

L  IrivVA 

\=veft  Vac  ^Aer\ _ 

WoWa  od _ 
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2.  At  home,  check  any  twenty  items  and  find  out  where  they  were  made.  Try 
and  choose  some  items  from  different  parts  of  your  home  and  look  for 
some  that  were  made  in  the  U.S. 


Name  of  Item  !  Country  of  Origin 

 * — - - - - - - - 

Name  of  Item  j 

Country  of  Origin 

i 

sfoo\  _ 

staged 

r\  'fVv  m  rv\ 

Cj  ot\Ox(\cn ! 

\ - 

\ckYc\D 

On  ded  State.  s 

Tew  UJ  ooc\ 

■j j —  — — * 

toosfen _ i 

C  a  wad  a. 

np xdvi  rCvCl  C  aWCK&CX  i 

QYnowc 

Ccxtxaaov 

Tan _ 1 

,  S.h 

re cora 
P\ao\er 

- - - -  r 

l  V\v\<?A  S  1 

ToXiV. 

C  CtmA  c\ 

UwA p  oA?s 

c\o\\ 

C  cxwoAcl 

V.  1 1 V  L  S<v»  WL.y^ 

i 

[cqx4^_ 

v-e  c\\  ncr 

C  c\aoAa  j 

sucyxr  ok\<\ 

crearA  bouA 

Ccxncxda  j 

rnViee  pot 

\(  e.W\p. 

L)  ri  Cfo A  S \oc\  eS 

!  |  daxds 

la  wm 

UW\\ed  State  s 

On  v\pA  S\cfteS 

nc\\\  , .  . 

i  pouftn 

(  a  wad  a  . 

m'we  r 

if  awoAcK 

V\o0\ _ 

i  UwWed  St ate  s 

Carey  Van  Eden 

(Allan  Watson  School ) 
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ACTIVITY  2 


CHART 


SR  2 


Name 


What  influence  does  the  United  States  have  on  my  family? 

At  home,  check  any  ten  items  and  find  out  where  they  were  made.  Try  to 
choose  some  items  from  different  parts  of  your  home  and  look  for  some  that 
were  made  in  the  U.S. 


Name  of  Item 


Country  of  Origin 
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ACTIVITY  3 


I  ntent: 


COMPARING  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

To  begin  the  process  of  having  students  consider  differences 
and  similarities  that  may  exist  between  the  United  States  and 


Canada. 


Time: 


30  mi nu+es. 


Resources  Required: 


-  Student  Resource  SR3 


Banner" ) 

-  Student  Resource  SR4 


("0  Canada"  and  "The  Star  Spangled 
("Battle-born  Anthem  Marks  150  Years") 


Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Distribute  copies  of  "0  Canada"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner", 

Student  Resource  SR3.  If  possible,  play  a  record  of  each  national 
sonq  or  have  the  students  sing  them.  Your  school  music  teacher  may 
be  able  to  help.  Discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  two 
anthems  using  the  following  questions  as  a  guide: 

a.  Do  both  express  love  of  country? 

b.  Is  freedom  important  to  both  countries? 

c.  Do  both  anthems  suggest  that  a  person  should  be  prepared  to 
defend  his  country? 

d.  Why  is  "0  Canada"  written  in  two  languages? 

e.  Might  some  people  think  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  should  be 
written  in  more  than  one  language?  (e.g.,  Spanish  for  Mexicans 
and  Puerto  Ri cans) . 

f.  In  summary,  can  you  suggest  a  simi 1 ar ity  and  a  d i f ference  between 
the  two  national  songs? 

2.  Have  students  study  Student  Resource  SR4  which  relates  the  history  of 
the  American  national  anthem  and  flag.  Have  them  answer  the 
following  questions  from  the  article: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  United  States  anthem? 

(The  Star  Spangled  Banner) 

2.  Who  wrote  it?  (Francis  Scott  Key) 

3.  When  and  where  written? 
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4.  Was  the  American  flag  designed  before  or  after  the  anthem  was 
written?  Explain. 

5.  Explain  the  symbols  on  the  flag.  (50  stars,  13  stripes) 

6.  Why  has  the  number  of  stars  in  the  American  flag  changed  over  the 
years?  (new  states  added) 


Student  Outcome: 


Qxujv 


I.  hjJqnl- 

JbfiyrOL 


3^  3h&4  3j^-^KoiX 

J^A,  juatMjJ u 

JOUjJx,  J^iU^Annrv 


Th  J^oaavcuv, 

.0,S.^  \d&u>  sct**su 
JbJxiAaA  l 
$b&<u  j^AJuA/nwj 


•aSXS.^  Axdliu  appjBACj 


Lynde  Bates 

(Allan  Watson  School) 
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ACTIVITY  3 


SR  3 

PAGE  1 


n  CANADA 


0  Canada!  Our  home  and 
True  patriot  love  in  al 
With  glowing 
From  far  and 
God  keep  our 
0  Canada,  we 
0  Canada,  we 


native  land! 
thy  sons  command, 
hearts  we  see  thee  rise,  The  True 
wide,  0  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard 
land  glorious  and  free! 
stand  on  guard  for  thee, 
stand  on  guard  for  thee. 


North  strong  and  free! 
for  thee. 


0  Canada!  Terre  de  nos  aieux! 

Ton  front  est  ceint  de  fleurons  glorieux! 

Carton  bras  sait  porter  I'epeee,  II  sait  porter  la  croix! 
Ton  Histoire  Bst  une  epopeee  Des  plus  bri Hants  exploits. 
Et  ta  valeur,  de  foi  trempee. 

Protegera  nos  foyers  et  nos  droits. 

Protegera  nos  foyers  et  nos  droits. 


-  from  Chapter  5,  Statutes  of  Canada  1980;  proclaimed  July,  1980. 

-  from  1981  Canadian  Almanac  and  Directory. 
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ACTIVITY  3 


SR 
PAGE  2 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 


Oh,  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn’s  early  light 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight’s  last  gleaming? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  fight. 
O’er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rocket’s  red  glare,  the  bomb  bursting  in  the  air. 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

Oh,  say  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 


On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep. 
Where  the  foe’s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o’er  the  towering  steep. 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning’s  first  beam. 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  in  the  stream: 

"Tis  the  star-spangled  banner!  Oh  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 


And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vaunting  I y  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle’s  confusion, 

A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more! 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave: 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

IV 

Oh!  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war’s  desolation! 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n  rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just." 

And  this  be  our  motto:  "In  God  is  our  trust." 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 


Composed  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  September  13-14,  1814 
-  Designated  the  National  Anthem  by  Act  of  congress,  March  3,  1931. 
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CnI 


ACTIVITY  3 


_ SR  4 

Battle-bom  Anthem  Marks  150  Years 


Nineteen  sixty-four  is  a  banner 
year  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 
It  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
stirring  “Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  — at 
dawn  on  September  14,  1814  — a 
young  patriot  peered  through  the 
haze  of  the  Patapsco  River  and 
saw  that  “the  flag  was  still  there” 
after  a  25-hour  bombardment. 

Filled  with  emotion,  he  penned 
the  lines  that  begin  “O!  say  can 
you  see. . . .”  He  earned  immortal¬ 
ity  for  his  poem  and  for  his  name 
—  Francis  Scott  Key. 

Fort  McHenry,  guarding  Balti¬ 
more’s  harbor,  was  the  object  of 
the  British  bombardment.  Today 
its  quaint  bastions  and  outmoded 
cannon  look  out  on  peaceful 
freighters  bound  for  world  ports. 

Standing  on  the  ramparts,  it  is 
456  easy  to  visualize  the  events  that 


led  to  the  writing  of  the  anthem. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  a  lawyer  from 
Georgetown  (now  part  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.),  watched  the  bom¬ 
bardment  from  a  ship  behind  the 
British  fleet. 

The  commander  of  the  fort  later 
estimated  that  1,500  to  1,800 
shells  hurtled  toward  his  men.  But 
at  dawn,  the  tattered  flag  still  flut¬ 
tered  defiantly.  The  British  de¬ 
cided  not  to  press  their  attack. 

On  his  way  back  to  Baltimore, 
Key  wrote  a  poem  about  his  feel¬ 
ings.  The  words  became  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.” 

The  flag  that  inspired  Key 
(right)  was  made  in  Baltimore 
by  Mary  Pickersgill.  Its  15  stripes 
and  15  stars  met  requirements 
set  by  Congress  in  1795. 

Four  years  after  the  British 
sailed  from  Fort  McHenry,  Con- 


Old  Glory  waves  above  President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  flag-covered  coffin 

National  Geographic  Photographer  George  F.  Mobley 
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ACTIVITY  ^ 


SR  4 

- - PAGE  2 

Pointing,  below,  by  E.  Percy  Moron.  Peole  Mu.eum,  on  loon  to  Flog  Hoo.e  Mo»eum.  Baltimore 


Francis  Scott  Key  sights  Fort  McHen¬ 
ry’s  flag  “by  the  dawn’s  early  light” 
(right).  Diagram  (above)  shows  time- 
ravaged  remains.  The  flag,  once  42  by 
30  feet,  hangs  in  the  Smithsonian.  New 
York  World’s  Fair  will  display  a  replica. 


gress  voted  to  make  future  flags 
with  13  stripes  and  one  star  for 
each  state. 

But  Congress  did  not  set  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  stars.  So  with 
every  new  state,  new  patterns  had  to  be  considered  (below).  By  1900, 
the  pattern  problem  had  come  up  24  times. 

Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  brought  the 
total  to  50,  the  constellation  on  today’s  Star-spangled  Banner. 


Patriotic  Americans  suggested  many  different  patterns  for  today’s  50-star  flag 

Notionol  Geogrophic  Photographer  Botes  littleholes 


Reprinted  by  Permission 

National  Geographic  School  Bulletin, 

May  11,  1964 

©  National  Geographic  Society 
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CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGt  A 

Challenge  some  students  to  find  similar  information  on  the  Canadian  Anthem 
and  flag. 

1.  What  was  the  name  of  the  Canadian  national  anthem?  (0  Canada) 

Z.  Who  wrote  the  words?  (English  -  R.  Stanley  Weir) 

(French  -  Hon.  Judge  Routhier) 

3.  Who  wrote  the  music?  (C.  Lavaltee) 

4.  When  was  the  anthem  officially  adopted?  (July  l,  1980) 

5.  What  was  Canada's  flag  before  1965?  (Union  Jack  or  Red  Ensign  with 

the  Canadian  Coat  of  Arms) 

6.  Explain  symbols  on  the  present  Canadian  flag. 

7.  Which  Canadian  Prime  Minister  introduced  the  Canadian  flag?  (Lester 

Pearson) 


CHALLENGE  b 

With  their  friends  or  music  class,  have  students  learn  the  words  for  both 
anthems  and  record  them  on  tape. 
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Summary  -  I  DENT  I FY  AND  FOCUS  ON  THE  ISSUE 


The  previous  activities  drew  upon  student  experience  regarding  their 
T.V.  viewing  habits,  travel,  sports  and  their  use  of  goods  made  in  the 
United  States.  These  are  a  I  I  areas  of  contact  between  Americans  and 
Canad i ans. 

Through  class  discussion,  focus  upon  why  it  is  important  for  us 
(Canadians)  to  learn  more  about  the  United  States?  A  question  sequence 
might  include: 

Do  you  think  neighbors  like  the  United  States  and 
Canada  should  know  more  about  each  other?  Why? 

OR 

Canadians  and  Americans:  The  same  or  different? 


Note  to  Teacher:  This  activity  should 
lead  directly  into  Inquiry  Step  II 
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ACTIVITY  4 


RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  TO  FOCUS  ON  THE  ISSUE 

I ntent :  To  have  students  formulate  a  number  of  research  questions  that 

will  focus  on  the  issue:  Should  Canadians  try  to  be  similar 
to  or  different  from  Americans? 

Time:  60  mi nutes 

Resources  Required: 

-  Scrapbook  (optional) 

Suggested  Procedure: 

If  we  want  to  answer  a  question  like  "Should  Canadians  try  to  be 
similar  to  or  different  from  Americans?",  we  will  need  to  know  more 
about  the  United  States.  What  questions  would  we  need  to  ask 
ourselves  about  the  geography,  history  and  way  of  life  of  the  United 
States?  Direct  class  discussion  so  that  questions  such  as  the 
following  emerge  for  each  category. 


Note  to  Teacher:  This  activity  could  be  done 
as  a  bra i nstormi ng  activity  in  small  groups. 
Retain  copies  of  students’  questions  for  use 
w i th  Act i v i ty  2 1 . 


Geography :  How  close  to  Canada  is  the  United  States? 

How  big  is  the  United  States  compared  to  Canada? 

Does  the  United  States  have  a  land  area  similar  to  Canada’s? 

Does  the  United  States  have  similar  natural  resources  to  those 
Canada  has? 

Where  do  most  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  live? 

What  types  of  climate  does  the  United  States  have? 

How  similar  are  they  to  those  found  in  Canada? 

What  geographic  features  do  the  two  countries  have  in  common? 

What  geographic  features  are  unique  to  each  country? 
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History: 


When  did  the  United  States  become  a  nation? 


Why  did  the  United  States  become  independent  before  Canada 
become  a  nation? 

From  where  did  Americans  come? 

What  has  made  it  a  powerful  nation? 

Have  the  United  States  and  Canada  ever  gone  to  war? 


Way  of  Life:  Are  the  Americans  different  from  Canadians  in  the  way 

they  I i ve? 

Why  do  most  Americans  and  most  Canadians  speak  a  similar 
language? 

Do  Americans  enjoy  different  sports,  music,  movies  and 
recreation  different  from  those  Canadians  enjoy? 

Do  the  governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  agree 
on  everything?  Do  they  have  disagreements? 


Retain  copies  of  students’  questions  for  use  with  Activity  15. 


Note  to  Teacher:  Students  should  be 

encouraged  to  look  for  current  information 
on  the  United  States  so  they  can  begin 
to  build  their  general  knowledge.  A 
small  scrap  book  of  newspaper  clippings, 
descriptions  of  news  events,  and  pictures 
of  life  in  the  United  States  might  be  a 
useful  activity  to  focus  student  attention 
on  the  United  States. 
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ACTIVITY  5 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

To  have  students  identify  the  likely  sources  of  information 
for  their  research  questions  (from  Activity  4) 

60  mi nutes 


Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR5  (Information  for  Research  Questions) 

-  Kanata  Kit  5A  Canada:  A  Meeting  of  Cultures?  Teacher’s 

Guide,  pp.  99-106 

Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Have  students  identify  where  they  may  look  for  information  to  answer 
their  questions.  The  following  are  the  usual  sources: 

Atlas  -  geographical  information 
Encyclopedia  -  factual  information 

Newspaper  -  current  happenings  in  the  United  States 
Fi Ims/Fi Imstr ips 

Magazines  -  for  articles  and  pictures 
T.V.  and  radio 

ACCESS  -  audio  tape  series  (see  Appendix  G) 

Parents,  neighbors,  or  other  people  who  have  visited,  studied,  or 
lived  in  the  United  States 

Older  brothers  or  sisters  who  have  completed  Grade  10  Social 
Studies  could  be  especial ly  helpful  -  see  Topic  10C 

2.  Spend  some  time  discussing  with  students  just  how  they  should  record 
the  information  they  find.  Design  a  simple  format  for  recording 
their  information.  It  could  be  like  the  model  in  Student  Resource 
SR5.  The  number  of  questions  each  student  will  record  information  on 
is  left  to  teacher  discretion. 


I ntent : 


Time: 


Note  to  Teacher:  The  Teacher’s 
Guide,  pp.  99-106,  from  Kanata 
Kit  5A  -  Canada:  A  Meeting  of 
Cu I tures?  has  some  useful  ideas 
on  the  structure  and  how  to  use 
the  newspaper  as  a  basic 
reference. 
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ACTIVITY  5 


SR  5 


NAME 

INFORMATION  FOR  RFSFARm  niryrinm: 


Research  Question:  _ 

Author:  _ 

Name  of  Book:  _ 

Summary  of  Information:  Topic 
Page  _  Who?  _ 

Page  _  What?  _ 

Page  _  Where?  _ 

Page  _  When?  _ 

Page  _  Why?  _ 

Page  _  How?  _ 
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III.  GATHER  AND  ORGANIZE  DATA 

Note  to  Teacher:  Appendices  A  and  B  present  some  useful 
geographic  and  historical  facts  on  the  United  States. 

The  teacher  may  find  it  useful  to  review  this  information 
before  beginning. 
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ACTIVITY  6 


GEOGRAPHY:  PHYSICAL  REGIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Intent:  Through  a  study  of  the  geography,  climate  and  population 

distribution  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  students 
should  become  aware  of  the  major  physical  regions  of  North 
America  in  order  to  focus  on  +he  concepts  of  identity  and 
perspective  as  they  relate  to  the  simi I ar it ies  and  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Time:  ISO  minutes 

Concepts:  I  DENT  I  TY 

PERSPECTIVE 


Resources  Required: 

-  Newspaper 

-  Dictionary 

-  Student  Resource  SRI  (Map  of  Canada  and  United  States  NHL 

C  it  i  es) 

-  Student  Resource  SR6  (Map  of  North  America) 

-  Student  Resource  SR7  (Map  of  North  America) 

-  Research  books  (library) 


Note  to  Teacher:  Appendices  A  and  B  present  some 
"useful  geographic  and  historical  facts  relating 
to  the  United  States.  The  teacher  may  find  it 
useful  to  review  this  information  before  beginning 
I nquiry  Skill  III. 


Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Conduct  a  discussion  to  focus  on  the  meaning  of  i dent i ty .  Pose 

questions  like:  How  are  you  different  from  the  person  beside  you? 
Bring  out  such  things  as  name,  physical  character i st i cs  such  as  hair 
color,  color  of  eyes,  and  appearance.  Study  a  newspaper  and  see  how 
a  product  is  identified  through  a  description  of  its  character i st ics 
and  uses. 

Have  students  find  the  dictionary  meaning  o*  the  term  i dent i ty .  Pose 
the  question:  How  is  the  United  States  identified?  (e.g.  South  of 

the  49th  parallel  from  Canada;  many  more  people;  has  a  president 
instead  of  a  prime  minister;  is  a  republic  instead  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy;  ties  with  the  Queen  and  Commonwealth).  Note  that 
the  amount  of  detail  here  is  left  to  teacher  discretion. 
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2 


Have  student  take  out  their  map  of  the  United  States  on  which  they 
plotted  the  N.H.L.  cities.  (See  Activity  1,  Student  Resource  SRI) 
Check  to  see  if  students  could  give  some  reasons  why  the  teams  are. 
(e.g.,  one  answer  might  be  because  of  large  concentrations  of  poep le) 

3.  Complete  a  physical  geography  map  of  North  America,  Student  Resource 
SR6,  by  locating  and  labeling  such  physical  features  as: 

Water  Bodies  -  surrounding  oceans 

-  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Great  Lakes. 

Mountains  -  Western  Cordillera  (Rocky  Mountains,  Coastal  Range), 

Appalachians,  Ozarks. 

Plains  and  Plateaus  -  Great  Plains,  Central  Lowlands, 

Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  Canadian  Shield, 
Plateau  and  basin. 

Rivers  -  Mi ss i ss i ppi-M i ssour i ,  Rio  Grande,  Colorado,  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan,  St.  Lawrence,  Mackenzie  and  Fraser. 

4.  A  political  map  could  now  be  completed  using  Student  Resource  SR7. 

It  is  not  intended  that  students  memorize  the  48  contiguous  states  of 
the  Union.  However,  make  sure  they  are  aware  that  Alaska  is  the  49th 
and  Hawaii  the  50th  state. 

Some  major  cities  could  be  put  on  the  map.  Students  could  also 
locate  cities  they  have  visited  in  the  United  States.  If  there  is 
sufficient  student  interest,  they  might  also  locate  major  cities  for 
such  professional  sports  as  baseball,  football  and  basketball.  In 
addition  students  might  also  locate  cities  which  are  noted  for  the 
fol lowing: 


Movie-making  (Los  Angeles) _ 

Automobile  Manufactur i ng  (Detroit) _ 

Iron  and  Steel  _ (Pittsburgh,  Cleveland) 

Manufacturing  _ (Honolulu,  Phoenix,  Miami) 

Publishing,  Theatre, 

Finance  (New  York) _ 

Shopping  _ (Great  Fa  1  Is) _ _ 

Capital  (Washington) _ 
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5.  At  this  point,  using  another  copy  of  the  map  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Student  Resource  SR7,  shade  in  the  major  population 
concentrations  in  both  countries,  using  an  atlas  or  population  map. 

Question  students  on  why  the  population  is  distributed  as  it  is. 

What  factors  explain  why  people  live  where  they  do?  Personalize  it 
by  asking,  "If  you  lived  in  Denver,  for  example. 

What  would  the  land  look  like? 

What  would  the  climate  be  like?" 


Further  questions  might  be: 

a.  What  observations  can  we  make  about  the  population  distribution 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada? 

e.g.  Canadian  population  centres  are  close  to  the  United  States. 
In  both  countries  the  majority  of  the  population  lives  in 
the  eastern  half  of  each  country. 

b.  Where  will  the  centres  of  business  and  finance  likely  be  located 
in  each  country? 

c.  Are  there  specific  physical  features  which  determine  where  the 
population  centers  are  located? 
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ACTIVITY  6  SR  6 

NORTH  AMERICA 
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ACTIVITY  6 
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ACTIVITY  6 
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CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE  A  (INDIVIDUAL  OR  GROUP  RESEARCH) 

Encourage  students  to  find  a  few  important  facts  (where,  what)  about  tne 
following  well-known  geographic  features  of  the  United  States. 


Grand  Canyon  (Arizona) 

Mount  Rushmore  (Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota) 
Yellowstone  Park  (Wyoming-Montana-ldaho) 
Crater  Lake  (Oregon) 

Mount  McKinely  (Alaska) 

Death  Valley  (California) 

Everglades  (Florida) 

Niagara  Falls  (New  York) 

Rio  Grande  (United  States-Mexican  Border) 
Great  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
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ACTIVITY  7 


GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Intent:  Through  a  study  of  the  geographic  regions  of  the  United  States 

the  students  will  become  aware  of  the  regional  differences  of 
the  country  and  also  be  able  to  draw  comparisons  with  Canada. 
Economic  ties  between  the  two  countries  could  be  discussed  at 
this  time. 

Time:  180  minutes 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR8  (Regional  Survey  of  the  United  States) 

-  Student  Resource  SR9  (Map  of  North  America). 

Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  5-7  groups  (one  group  for  each  region  - 

regions  No.  1  and  No.  5  could  be  subdivided).  Using  Student  Resource 
Sheets  SR8,  have  students  cut  and  paste  the  regional  description  on 
the  Regional  Survey  of  the  United  States  sheet.  See  Student  Resource 
SR9  for  a  map  showing  the  geographic  regions. 


Note  to  Teacher:  Regional  divisions 
have  been  made  according  to  states 
for  the  purpose  of  simplicity.  It  is 
realized  that  regional  character i st ics 
do  not  necessari ly  change  at  the  state 
boundary. 

Appendix  H  (Climate  Regions  of  North 
America)  is  a  useful  reference  for 
information  about  the  climate  regions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


2.  Each  group  should  report  to  the  rest  of  the  class  using  oral  reports, 
a  retrieval  chart,  or  some  other  method.  Final  presentation  of 
research  could  be  in  the  form  of  a  group  booklet  or  bu I  let  in  board 
display  highlighting  each  region. 


Discussion  Questions:  (do  after  the  reports  have  been  given) 

Which  regions  include  most  people  and/or  industries? 

Which  regions  are  noted  for  agr i cu I ture/m i n i ng/ 1  umber i ng/f i sh i ng? 
Which  regions  have  similarities  to  regions  of  Canada? 

Which  regions  have  no  parallels  in  Canada? 
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ACTIVITY  7 


REGIONAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


SR  8 

PAGE  1 


Name : 


My  region  is: 


1.  What  is  the  region  like? 

a)  Topography  (physical  features) 


b)  Cl imate 


c)  Natural  vegetation 


2.  How  do  people  make  a  living? 

a)  Producing  Industries _ 


b)  Manufacturing 


c)  Service 


3.  Major  Cities 
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ACTIVITY  7 


SR  8 
PAGE  2 


REGIONAL  TTESTRlPTTnN 


1.  THE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

2.  THE  CENTRAL  STATES 

(New  England)  (Middle  Atlantic 

States) 

Maine,  Vermont,  New  York 

Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas, 

New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 

North  Dakota,  Kentucky, 

Connecticut,  Delaware, 

Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Rhode  Island,  Maryland, 

South  Dakota,  Iowa, 

Vi rginia. 

Nebraska 

West  Virginia 

3.  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 

4.  THE  MOUNTAIN  STATES 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 

Georgia,  Florida, 

Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada, 

Alabama,  Oklahoma, 

Arizona,  New  Mexico 

Texas,  Arkansas, 

Tennessee 

5.  THE  PACIFIC  STATES 

Alaska,  California, 

Washington,  Hawaii, 

Oregon 

- 
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ACTIVITY  7 


SR  9 

NORTH  AMERICA 
GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS 


ACTIVITY  8 


COMPARING  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

I ntent :  To  have  students  draw  some  conclusions  relative  to  the 

differences  and  similarities  in  the  geography  and  climate  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Time:  30  minutes 


Resources  Reg u i red : 

-  Student  Resource  SR10  (Physical  Features) 

Suggested  Procedure: 

Use  a  retrieval  chart  such  as  Student  Resource  SR10  to  record  information, 
compare  the  physical  features  of  both  countries.  (Some  examples  included 
below.) 


Geography 

United  States 

Canada 

Location  in 

North  America 

(Largely  south  of  49th 
parallel  except  for 
Alaska) 

(Largely  north  of 

49th  para  1  lei ) 

Boundar i es 

(East  -  Atlantic) 

(South  -  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Mexico) 

(West  -  Paci f i c) 

(North  -  Canada  Arctic 
Ocean) 

(East  -  Atlantic) 

(South  -  United  States) 
(West  -  Pacific/Alaska) 
(North  -  Arctic) 

Range  of  C 1 i mate 

(Trop i ca 1  -  Hawai i ) 
(Arctic  -  Alaska) 

(West  Coast  Marine  - 
B.C.) 

(Arctic  -  N.W.T. 

Physical  Features 
(mounta i ns, 
plains) 

(Atlantic  -  Gulf) 
(Coastal  Plains  - 

-  ( 1 nterior 

-  (Cordi 1 ler 

3 1  a i ns) - 

a  Region)  - 

Where  do  most  of 
the  peop 1 e  1 i ve? 

(Eastern  Seaboard) 

(Great  Lakes  area) 

(Ca 1 i forn i a) 

(Great  Lakes  -  St. 

Lawrence  Lowlands) 
(West  Coast  - 
Prairie  Cities) 
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Geography 

United  States 

Canada 

Location  of  Major 

1 ndustr ies 
Producing: 

Farming 

Forestry 

Mining 

Fishing 

(Some  In  every  region) 

(Mainly  Southern 

Canada) 

(Canadian  Shield  - 
(Mining) 

Manufactur i nq: 

(Detroit) 

(Oshawa) 

Automob i 1 es 

1  ron/Steel 

(Pittsburgh) 

(Hami Iton) 
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ACTIVITY  8 


SR  10 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES 


Geography 

United  States 

Canada 

Location  in 

North  America 

Boundaries 

Range  of  Climate 

Physical  Features 
(mountains , 
plains) 

•  Where  do  most  of 
[  the  people  live? 

Location  of  Major 
industries 

Producing: 

Farmi ng 

Forestry  /  Fishing 
Mi  ning 

Manufacturi ng: 

Automobiles 

Iron/Steel 
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CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE  A 

Have  students  collect  pictures  which  illustrate  the  physical  features 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  go  with  their  Physical  Features 
Chart,  SR  10. 
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ACTIVITY  9 


DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

I ntent :  To  give  students  an  opportunity  to  experience  different  points 

of  view. 

Time:  15  mi nutes 


Concept:  PERSPECTIVE 
Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR1 1  (Optical  Illusions) 

Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Pass  out  Student  Resource  SRI  1  (optical  illustions)  face  down.  Have 
students  quickly  turn  it  over  and  look  at  Figure  I.  Questions  students 
on  what  they  see.  Example:  How  many  see  the  old  woman?  The  young 
woman?  Look  at  the  other  pictures.  What  do  you  see? 

2.  Tell  the  students  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  giving  their  own 
perspective  on  what  they  see.  Students  may  give  examples  of  different 
perspectives  in  their  personal  lives,  for  example,  you  and  your 
parents;  parents,  brothers  and  sisters;  you  and  a  friend. 
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ACTIVITY  9 


OPTICAL  ILLUSIONS 


SR  11 


Figure  1.  Some  people  see  an  old 
lady  in  this  picture;  others  see  a 
young  girl.  What  do  you  see?  Both 
of  them  are  there. 


Figure  2.  Turn  me  upside  down  and 
I'll  be  happy. 


Figure  3.  The  heavy  lines  are 
straight  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  This  illusion  is  caused 
by  our  tendency  to  estimate  angles 
i naccurately . 


Figure  4.  Illusions  are  imaginary. 
When  you  look  at  the  figure  above, 
you  will  see  either  a  pedestal  or 
two  profiles. 


T.xP.er ^me n t s — in  Optical  Illusion.  Nelson  F.  Beeler  and  Franklyn  M.  Bramley, 
Illustrated  by  Fred  H.  Lyon.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1951, 
p.  62,  63.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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ACTIVITY  10 


DIFFERENT  PERSPECTIVES  ON  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  ISSUES 

1 ntent :  To  help  students  to  become  aware  of  incidents  in  the  past  when 

the  United  States  and  Canada  had  different  perspectives  on  an 
i ssue. 

Time:  60  m i nutes 

Resources  Required: 

-  news  (T.V.,  radio,  newspaper) 

-  Student  Resource  SR12  (A  Difference  of  Perspective) 

-  bulletin  board  for  articles,  newspaper  clippings 

-  map  of  North  America. 

Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Pose  the  questions: 

Do  friends  and  neighbors  always  agree  among  themselves?  What  happens 
when  friends  disagree?  What  types  of  disagreements  might  neighbors 
have?  Flow  would  they  settle  them?  What  types  of  disagreements  might 
you  have  with  your  parents,  brothers  and  sisters?  How  are  these 
settled? 

Do  people  within  our  community  agree  or  disagree  over  an  issue?  (Try 
to  identify  several  examples  such  as  the  right  to  go  on  strike,  pets  in 
parks,  store  opening  and  closing,  sports  on  Sunday,  for  discussion 
purposes.  If  there  is  a  contrast  between  American  and  Canadian 
perspectives,  all  the  better  (e.g.  gun  control). 

Do  people  within  our  province  or  country  disagree  on  how  certain 
policies  should  be  developed?  (Examples:  ownership  of  resources, 
constitution  patriation,  language  laws,  minority  rights) 

When  two  countries  diasagree,  what  major  alternatives  do  they  have  for 
settling  their  dispute?  (peaceful  negotiations  and  war)  A  useful 
"current  event"  approach  here  would  be  to  have  each  student  follow  the 
news  (in  all  media)  for  a  couple  of  days  to  collect  information  on  a 
dispute  in  the  world  today.  A  chart  such  as  Student  Resource  SR12 
could  be  developed  so  they  could  easily  record  the  information  they 
gathered. 


Note  to  Teacher:  Have  a  corner  of  the  bulletin 
board  entitled  Viewpoints.  Different  perspec¬ 
tives  on  an  issue  could  be  displayed  here. 
Teachers  should  be  collecting  samples  -  articles, 
newspaper  clippings,  etc. 
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2.  Look  at  a  map  of  North  America.  Ask  students  to  identify  Canada's 

nearest  neighbour.  Solicit  from  students  some  issues  on  which  Canada 
and  the  United  States  might  disagree,  because  of  geographic  proximity 

Examples:  Garrison  Dam  in  North  Dakota 
Coastal  fishing  rights 

Transportat ion  of  oi I  down  the  West  Coast  from  Alaska 
Ownership  of  water  resources  and  air  waves 

A  newspaper  collage  of  headlines  could  be  a  useful  reference  for  the 
bu I  I et in  board. 
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ACTIVITY  10 


A  DIFFERENCE  OF  PERSPECTIVE 


SR  12 


Country  A 

Country  B 

Location  of 

Event 

Cause  of 

D i sagreement 

Events 

Length  of 

Conf 1 i ct  to  Date 

Attempts  to 

Settle  Dispute 

Resu 1 ts 
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ACTIVITY  1 1 


MEANING  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

I ntent:  To  understand  the  concept  of  i ndependence. 

Time:  1 5  m i nutes 

Concept:  INDEPENDENCE 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR13  (Decision  Chart) 

Suggested  Procedure: 

Before  moving  to  a  study  of  the  War  of  1812-1814,  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  concept  i ndependence. 

1.  Through  discussion,  focus  upon  the  amount  of  freedom  students  have  to 
do  what  they  want  to  do.  A  decision-chart  such  as  Student  Resource 
SR13  may  be  a  useful  technigue  to  get  students  talking  about  the  degree 
and  type  of  freedom  they  have.  Allow  for  a  wide  range  of  responses  and 
interpretations.  Administer  it,  do  a  class  profile  and  then  examine 
reasons  why  students  feel  as  they  do.  Elicit  that  conflict  can  arise 
when  individuals  or  groups  seek  increased  freedom. 


Teachers  may  wish  to  add 
additional  statements 
that  have  meaning  for 
their  students. 


Suggest  to  the  students  that  what  we  have  been  talking  about  is  called 
independence.  Write  the  word  on  the  board.  Solicit  some  personal 
examples,  then  move  to  relate  these  examples  to  the  independence  of  one 
country  from  another.  Find  examples  of  how  a  country  may  act 
independently.  (Examples:  having  its  own  government,  having  freedom 
to  trade,  declare  war ,  negotiate  peace,  make  laws.) 
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Student  Outcome: 


Decision  Chart 
Place  a  check  opposite  the  person(s)  who 

makes 

the  decision 

that 

affects  you. 

1.  Decides  where  I  go  for  holidays 

me 

8 

parents 

IS 

teachers 

□ 

2. 

Decides  when  I  can  play 

□ 

B 

□ 

3. 

Decides  the  kind  of  chocolate  bars  I 

1  i  ke 

Nd 

□ 

□ 

4. 

Decides  what  clothes  I  should  wear 
to  school 

81 

□ 

□ 

5. 

Decide  if  I  should  get  a  paper 
route 

□ 

81 

□ 

6. 

to  <\o  Ao  bea 

□ 

8 

□ 

7. 

CWoose.  opu_\- 

81 

□ 

□ 

8. 

School  v^or  k 

□ 

□ 

8 

9. 

P<lVs 

□ 

8 

□ 

10. 

Kim  Nihil! 

(Allan  Watson  School ) 
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ACTIVITY  11 


DECISION  CHART 


SR  13 


Place  a  check  opposite  the  person(s)  who  makes  the  decisions 
that  affect  you. 

1.  Decides  where  I  go  for  holidays 

2.  Decides  when  I  can  play 

3.  Decides  the  kind  of  food  I  like 

4.  Decides  what  clothes  I  should 
wear  to  school 

5.  Decides  if  I  should  get  a 
paper  route 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


me 

parents 

teachers 

.  ..  ,  ’ 

-  -  ■  — 
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ACTIVITY  12 


THE  WAR  OF  1812:  CAUSES,  EVENTS  AND  RESULTS 

I ntent:  Students  will  gain  experience  in  research  to  discover  the 

causes,  the  events  and  the  results  of  the  War  of  1812,  to 
discover  d i f ferent  perspectives  on  i ndependence  as  held  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Time:  120  minutes 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR14  (Chart  of  War  of  1812-1814) 

-  research  materials 

-  Kanata  Kit  5A  -  Canada:  A  Meeting  of  Cultures? 

-  Student  Resource  SR15  (The  Tragedy  of  War)  for  CHALLENGE  B 

Suggested  Procedures: 

1.  Brainstorm  for  some  ideas  why  such  a  conflict  might  have  occurred.  You 
may  have  to  establish  a  time  frame,  using  a  time  line  and  students' 
existing  knowledge  of  Canadian  history  from  Topic  5A. 


1763 

Canada  Becomes 
British 


1776 

Amer i can 
I ndependence 


1800 


1812 
War  of 
1812 


Structure  ideas  into  guestions  such  as: 

Why  did  it  start? 

How  long  did  it  last? 

What  successful  strategies  were  used? 

How  did  they  settle  their  differences? 

Could  Great  Britain  (Canada)  and  the  United  States  have  settled 
their  differences  peacefully? 

Here  students  might  offer  "an  educated  guess"  as  to  what  happened. 

List  their  suggestions.  Point  out  the  war  was  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Canada  was  that  part  of  the  British  Empire 
closest  to  the  United  States  and  as  a  result  became  largely  the  theatre 
of  war. 
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2. 


Divide  the  class  into  groups,  preferably  pairs.  Using  available 
references,  have  students  do  some  research  on  the  causes,  events  and 
results  of  the  War  of  1812  in  order  to  answer  their  questions.  A  chart 
such  as  Student  Resource  SRI 4  could  be  used  to  record  their 
i nformat i on . 


Note  to  Teacher:  Kanata  Kit  5A  - 
Canada:  A  Meeting  of  Cultures? 

is  a  useful  reference. 

Appendices  I  and  J  are  included 
for  teacher  reference. 


3.  Once  the  research  i n  #2  is  completed,  return  to  the  questions  developed 
in  #1.  Have  students  answer  them  either  as  a  group  in  a  class  question 
and  answer  session,  or  individually  by  having  each  student  write  an 
answer  in  his/her  notebook.  Discuss  the  answers. 


Student  Outcome  (#1): 


Lcj  COX. 


U,  Kcct  .jfcxxlc  cV.  -JLlvO  xuatL? 

LO  Vo  Vlx  C-V.V  [  1  O  1-  t 

LO  K_c  .uc-n  7 

'Kouj  Cl  oC  xii.  tVvO  -Xk.K.  G' 

Co<-X.,xxtJvjCj  -X  7 

(ou..\vJOLC_.  Ci^d  XX  itiCxfejCL,  pLoucJL'3 
7<6hju  iewoi  clod  ct  .LcvoL  ? 

LO  KocL  ^  V  TlXrdi  OKJ  O'  ^ 

]\a-*xK^  oUcp  xboH  -  on  tKo  .  ct-xoc 
LO-dcfc  .^c..cc;^^aC  . 

XOCOXO  dxuxoiei  dvo  ^ 

Cc  VxccjC  litd  xc^ 

CLOXlOU  >  OpiLo 

1  tecO  ,  \\vCO>X/v  ^ 

XXtOUO  dJkOCoi/ 

CUx>L 

auUuUjv  :iVv£--  -u3uJV-.  7 
1 9  lC  H  t K c  -a  K\,C>.  VK.  m  A  tvc X- 

idfXuV>  C.k  U-Jt  lC  *T\0(  ^  i  JC  n  cc  L  t  i(X  u  ( 

|3  UlCa-t  O 

;,oC  \ii  U  -itcA  V 

Kim  Nihill 

(Allan  Watson  School ) 


a 

3- 

3 

5. 

Co. 

7. 


q. 

10 

il 
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ACTIVITY  12 


SR  14 


war  of  1812  -  1814 


United  States 

Great  Britain  and  Canada 

Causes 

Location 

of 

Ma  i  n 
Events 

Resu Its 

- 
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CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE  A 

Have  students  write  a  newspaper  headline,  design  a  poster  or  sketch  a 
cartoon  to  illustrate  an  event  of  the  war. 


CHALLENGE  B 

Have  student  prepare  a  written  assignment  or  an  oral  presentation  to 

the  following  questions: 

1.  What  would  it  be  like  to  have  been  a  soldier  in  either  army,  with 
relatives  on  the  other  side? 

2.  What  thoughts  would  such  a  person  have  marching  into  his  relative  s 
country  to  destroy  it? 

3.  What  role  did  the  Indians  play  in  the  War  of  1812? 

4.  How  would  you  have  reacted  to  enemy  forces  passing  over  your  land 
or  through  your  town?  (Read  and  discuss  Student  Resource  SR  lb) 


Note  to  Teacher:  Reference  -  Kanata  Kit  5A- 
Canada:  A  meeting  of  Cultures?  Student 
Book  I et. 
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ACTIVITY  12 
CHALLENGE  B 


SR  15 


The  Tragedy  of  War 

The  following  account  shows  some  of  the  horrors  of  war  experienced  by 
two  Upper  Canadian  women  in  1814. 

As  my  mother  and  myself,  wrote  Mrs.  John  Harris,  were 
sitting  at  breakfast,  the  dogs  kept  up  a  very  unusual  barking. 

I  went  to  the  door  to  discover  the  cause;  when  I  looked  up, 

I  saw  the  hill-side  and  fields,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
covered  with  American  so  I d i ers. . . .Two  men  stepped  from  the 
ranks,  selected  some  large  chips,  and  came  into  the  room  where 
we  were  standing,  and  took  coals  from  the  hearth  without 
speaking  a  word.  My  mother  knew  instinctively  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  She  went  and  asked  to  see  the  commanding  officer. 

A  gentleman  rode  up  to  her  and  said  he  was  the  person  she  asked 
for.  She  entreated  him  to  spare  her  property,  and  said  she  was 
a  widow  with  a  young  family.  He  answered  her  civilly  and 
respectfully,  and  expressed  his  regrets  that  his  orders  were  to 
burn,  but  that  he  would  spare  the  house,  which  he  did;  and  he 
said,  as  a  sort  of  justification  of  his  burning,  that  the 
buildings  were  used  as  a  barrack,  and  the  mill  furnished  flour 
for  British  troops.  Very  soon  we  saw  columns  of  dark  smoke  arise 
from  every  building,  and  of  which  at  early  morn  had  been  a 
prosperous  homestead,  at  noon  there  remained  only  smouldering 
ruins.... My  father  had  been  dead  less  than  two  years.  Little 
remained  of  all  his  labours  excepting  the  orchard  and  cultivated 
f iel ds. 


Bowles,  R.P.,  et  al .  Canada  and  the 
U.S.:  Continental  Partners  or 
Wary  Neighbours?  (Reprinted  by 

permission  of  the  publisher) 


Discussion  Questions: 

1.  How  would  something  like  this  affect  the  thinking  of  other  people  in 
Upper  Canada? 

2.  Why  does  war  sometimes  make  people  do  barbaric  things? 
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ACTIVITY  13 


WAR  OF  1812:  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  PERSPECTIVES 

Intent:  To  have  students  examine  their  information  to  determine 

differences  in  perspective  with  respect  to  the  War  of  1812. 

Time:  60  minutes 

Resources  Required: 

-  Large  retrieval  chart 

Suggested  Procedures: 

1.  Compile  a  large  retrieval  chart  (similar  to  the  one  used  to  collect 
data)  on  the  chalkboard  or  a  transparency  summarizing  students’ 

f  i  nd i ngs. 

2.  Return  to  students’  initial  questions  about  the  war  and  discuss 
possible  answers. 

3.  The  war  was  not  a  decisive  victory  for  either  side.  As  a  result  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  (signed  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  December  24,  1814)  certain 
conditions  of  peace  were  established. 

Divide  the  class  into  two  groups,  one  half  to  represent  the 
American  point  of  view,  the  other  the  British  Canadian  point  of 
view.  Pose  questions  like: 

What  did  each  gain,  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  war? 

Was  one  side  more  to  blame  than  the  other? 


Possible  Suggestions: 

Common  to  Both  Countries: 

1.  Boundary  settlement  (Rush  Bagot 
Treaty,  1817)  -  49th  parallel 

2.  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  to  have 
no  armed  ships 

3.  Territory  remained  the  same  in 
both  countries. 
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United  States 

Canada 

Helped  to  strengthen  feeling 

Helped  to  develop 

of  American  nationalism 

Canadian  identity 

Encouraged  western  settlement 

Stimulated  industry  and 

commerce 

Stimulated  manufacturing  in 
United  States 

Summary: 

The  War  of  1812-1814  was  really  a  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Canada  was  drawn  into  the  war  because  it  was  the  British 
possession  closest  to  the  United  States.  Emphasize  that  two  different 
countries  can  have  different  perspectives  on  important  issues. 

Useful  culminating  activities  might  include: 

1.  A  short  written  statement  in  response  to  one  of  the  following: 

What  might  have  happened  had  the  United  States  been  successful? 

Pretend  you  were  either  General  Brock  or  General  Hull. 

What  advice  would  you  give  the  government  of  your  country  about 
defending  it  from  attack? 

2.  Prepare  oral  and  written  reports  (T.V.,  radio,  newspaper)  on  interest¬ 
ing  incidents  of  the  War  of  1812.  (Death  of  General  Brock,  burning  of 
the  White  House,  burning  of  York  [Toronto]).  An  interesting  exercise 
would  be  to  have  students  report  from  either  an  American  or 

British  (Canadian)  point  of  view. 


Note  to  Teacher:  At  this  point,  the  next  activities 
will  i ntroduce  the  theme  of  western  settlement  in  the 
United  States.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  most  of  the  best  land  along  the  eastern  coastal 
plain  had  been  taken  up.  People  began  to  look  westward 
for  new  land.  Movement  westward  began  first  with 
crossing  the  Appalachians  into  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Northwest,  the  Ohio  River  Valley  area  and  from  there 
to  the  Mississippi  River. 
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CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE  A 

Have  students  do  some  further  in-depth  research  on  one  of  the  following 
personalities:  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  General  William  Hull,  Tecumseh, 
Major  General  Henry  Dearborn,  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  de  Salaberry, 

Laura  Second  and  Billy  Green. 


The  presentation  of  their  findings  could  take  the  form  of  : 

1.  Dramarization  of  an  incident  involving  one  of  the  people. 

2.  Role-play  the  individual  character  through  a  monologue  technique. 

3.  Compose  a  short  narrative  poem  depicting  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  an  individual  or  an  event  of  the  war. 

4.  Interview: 

-  An  on-the-spot  interview  with  one  of  the  military 
commanders.  What  questions  would  you  want  to  ask  him? 

-  An  interview  with  a  Loyalist  family  who  has  relatives 
on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 

5.  Prepare  a  conversation  between  a  Loyalist  farmer  in  Southern 
Ontario  and  an  American  soldier  farmer. 
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CHALLENGE  B 

Have  students  do  research  into  the  kinds  of  weapons,  uniforms  and 
equipment  used  in  the  War  of  1812. 


CHALLENGE  C 

Have  a  parent  (or  several  parents)  who  has  read  Pierre  Burton's  book 
Flames  Across  the  Border  come  to  school  to  act  as  a  resource  person(s) 
for  students,  as  they  check  their  research  in  the  other  two  challenges 
for  accuracy.  This  could  be  an  excellent  cross-generational  exercise. 
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ACTIVITY  14 


EXPLORATION 

1 ntent :  To  introduce  students  to  exploration  as  the  forerunner  of 

sett  I ement. 

Time:  90  minutes 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR16  (Explorers  of  Western  United  States) 

-  Research  materials 


Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  to  research  the  achievements  of  explorers 
in  Western  United  States,  Have  students  record  their  information  on 
Student  Resource  SR16.  Suggestions  for  selection  of  explorers  might  be 
grouped  as  fol lows: 

Spanish  Explorers 


Ponce  de  Leon  (Florida) 

Hernando  De  Soto  (Florida  and  Mississippi) 

Francisco  Coronado  (Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Grand  Canyon) 

French  and  British  (United  States  and  Canada) 


Samuel  de  Champlain  (Lake  Champlain,  Great  Lakes) 

Henry  Hudson  (Hudson  River) 

Louis  Joliet  and  Jacques  Marquetta  (Mississippi) 

Sieur  de  La  Salle  (Mississippi) 

Sieur  de  La  Verendrye  (Dakotas) 

David  Thompson  (Col umbi a-Kootenay  Rivers) 

American  Explorers 

Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  (Missouri  River  and  west  to 
Pac i f i c  Coast) 

Zebu  Ion  Pike  (Colorado  and  Upper  Rio  Grande) 

John  Charles  Fremont  (1843-Oregon  Trail) 


Note  to  Teacher:  Other  explorers  could  be  included 
at  teacher  discretion  (see  Appendix  K) .  Also, 
Appendix  L  contains  additional  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  some  of  the  explorers.  This  information 
comes  from  the  Imperial  Oil  Series  DISCOVERERS  AND 
EXPLORERS  IN  CANADA,  1497-1763. 
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2.  Through  discussion  (whole  class  or  small  group)  have  the  class  decide 
which  of  these  explorers  contributed  most  to  the  exploration  of  the 
American  West.  From  their  research  and  discussion,  students  should 
become  aware  that  American  explorers  provided  more  information  for  the 
American  government  than  did  the  others. 


3.  Have  students  examine  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  compile  a  list  of 
problems  pioneers  moving  westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast  would  face, 
such  as: 

-  mounta i ns 

-  vast  distances 

-  no  defined  roads 

-  supplies  had  to  go  with  them 

-  fears  of  unknown  territory 

-  host i le  c I i mate 

-  hostile  native  peoples 


Use  visual  materials  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  activity,  e.g., 
wagon  trains,  mountain  barriers,  forts  and  settlements. 

Note:  Be  very  careful  in  this  exercise  not  to  stereotype  explorers  as 

"good  guys"  and  native  peoples  as  "primitives".  Issues  about 
the  morality  of  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  West  will  not 
be  addressed  specifically  in  this  unit,  owing  students’ 
inadequate  knowledge  base.  Nevertheless,  sensitivity  to  the 
culture  and  rights  of  native  people  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  teacher,  and  students  should  be  reminded,  if  necessary,  of 
the  disruption  to  native  cultures  that  resulted  from  the 
Westward  expansion  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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ACTIVITY  M 


SR  16 


EXPLORERS  OF  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES 
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ACTIVITY  15 


HOW  NEW  TERRITORY  WAS  ACQUIRED 

Jntent:  To  have  students  discover  how  the  United  States  and  Canada  each 

gained  additional  territory. 

Time;  30  mi nutes 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR17  (Territory  Chart  pages  1,  2  and  3) 
Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Using  the  maps  (Student  Resource  SR17  pages  2  and  3)  have  the  students 
complete  the  chart  SRI 7  page  1,  and  very  briefly  describe  how  each  area 
was  gained  by  the  respective  countries, 

2.  When  this  chart  (SR17)  on  how  a  country  enlarges  its  territory  is 
completed,  have  students  complete  the  following  statement: 

A  country  expands  its  area  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1 ,  _ (Conf  I  let) _ 

2.  (Purchase) 


3.  _ (Treaty  or  Cession-agreement) 


Note  to  Teacher:  Have  students  complete 
Student  Resource  SR18  (From  Where  Do 
Albertans  Come?)  at  home  prior  to 
starting  Activity  16. 
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LAND  AREA  HOW  ACQUIRED  LAND  AREA  HOW  ACQUIRED 


ACTIVITY  15 


SR  17 

PAGE  1 


TERRITORY  CHART 
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A|aSka  8.  Newfoundland 


ACTIVITY  15 


-Schwatz,  Melvin.  The  New  Exploring  a  Changing  World,  Globe  Book 
Co.,  cl980.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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ACTIVITY  15 


UNITED  STATES 

WESTWARD  EXPANSION 


SR  17 

PAGE  3 
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Mexico 


ACTIVITY  16 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 

I ntent :  Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  why  Americans  moved 

westward  (Western  Settlement)  after  1830,  and  some  of  the 
problems  they  faced. 

Time:  90  minutes 

Concept:  INDEPENDENCE 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR18  (From  Where  Do  Albertans  Come?) 

-  Map  of  the  'World 

-  Student  Resource  SR19  (Population  of  United  States  by  Ethnic 

and  Racial  Origin) 

-  Research  materials 

Suggested  Procedure: 

1.  Have  students  discover  where  their  ancestors  may  have  come  from  to 
Western  Canada.  (Student  Resource  SR16  should  have  been  completed  at 
home  prior  to  this  activity).  Compile  a  class  list  of  countries  of 
origin.  On  a  map  of  the  world  students  could  shade  on  the  ’’homeland" 
of  their  relatives.  Probable  routes  used  by  immigrants  could  be 
included  on  this  map. 

2.  Provide  students  with  a  list  of  places  of  origin  and  the  major  groups 
of  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  Student  Resource  SR17.  Compare 
students’  list  in  1.  above  with  the  one  provided.  What  conclusions  can 
be  drawn?  (e.g.  similarities  of  place  of  origin) 

3.  Have  students  research  reasons  for  the  westward  settlement  beyond  the 
Appalachians  from  about  1800.  Guide  student  research  using  such 
questions  as: 

a.  Why  did  people  want  to  move  west  from  settled  areas? 

b.  How  did  they  learn  about  the  places  to  which  they  were  going? 

(government  and  railways,  publicity,  explorers,  traders,  etc.) 

c.  By  what  means  of  transportation  did  they  travel? 

(wagon,  riverboats,  railways  and  stagecoach) 

d.  What  problems  did  they  face  before  leaving  on  the  journey,  and  on 

their  arrival?  (no  defined  roads,  fear  of  unknown  territory, 
hostile  native  people). 

e.  How  did  the  Indians  react  to  the  arrival  of  the  settlers? 
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4.  Compare  reasons  American  settlers  had  for  moving  west  with  those 
reasons  students  discovered  their  families  had  for  moving  to  Western 
Canada. 


Note  to  Teacher:  The  Historic 
Trails  map  in  Appendix  M  is  a 
useful  reference  at  this  point. 
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ACTIVITY  16 


Name: 


SR  18 


FROM  WHERE  DO  ALBERTANS  COME? 


To  the  student:  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  find  out  why  and  from 
where  people  might  have  come  to  Alberta  to  live.  Ask  your  parents  (or  other 
relatives)  to  help  you  discover  from  where  your  family  originated  and  why 
they  moved  to  Western  Canada. 


1.  Place(s)  of  origin  (some  families  may  be  able  to  identify  more  than  one 
country  of  origin). 


2.  Reasons  for  coming  (these  could  include  such  reasons  as  available  land, 
job  opportunities,  refugees  from  war  or  persecution,  desire  to  travel, 
and  so  on) . 


3.  When  did  they  come?  (approximate  dates  where  possible) 


Note  to  parents  (or  other  relatives):  This  is  intended  to  collect 
general  information  and  not  meant  to  pry  into  family  details  of  a 
private  nature. 
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ACTIVITY  16 


SR  19 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  ETHNIC  AND  RACIAL  ORIGIN 


Ethnic  Origin 
(1978  -  214,159,000) 

Race 

(1970  -  203,212,000) 

Ge rman 

15,234,000 

White 

177,749,000 

Spanish 

12,046,000 

Black 

22,580,000 

Mexi can 

7,151,000 

Indian  (India) 

793,000 

Puerto  Rican 

1,823,000 

Japanese 

591,000 

English 

10,892,000 

Chinese 

435,000 

Irish 

8,357,000 

Other 

1,064,000 

Ital ian 

6,778,000 

Polish 

3,459,000 

French 

2,914,000 

Russian 

1,475,000 

Other 

147,158,000 

-  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington  DC,  1980 
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ACTIVITY  17 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEST:  EVENTS  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

I nTenT :  To  introduce  students  to  some  of  the  major  events,  and  their 

consequences,  in  the  settlement  of  the  American  West. 

Time:  150  minutes 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  resources. 


Suggested  Procedures: 


1.  Use  small  groups  of  3  or  4  students  to  do  research. 

2.  Encourage  students  to  research  specific  questions  on  their  choice  of 
topic  rather  than  simply  copying  information.  A  question  sequence  such 
as  the  following  might  be  used: 


What  effect  did  the  event  have  on  the  Indians  people  who  lived  there? 
Who  was  involved  (personalities  or  groups)? 

Where  did  the  events  take  place? 

When  did  they  occur? 

Why  is  the  event  significant? 


Note  to  Teacher:  The  student  resources 
should  be  sufficient  reference  material 
to  complete  this  activity.  Refer  to  the 
Resources  listings  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Teaching  Unit. 


3.  Assign  topics  using  the  following 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
Oregon  Trail 
Santa  Fe  Trail 
Oklahoma  Land  Rush  (1889) 

The  Mexi can  Wars 

(Mexico  and  the  Alamo) 


list  as  a  gu i de: 

Early  Spanish  Settlements 
(California  Missions) 
California  Gold  Rush  (1849) 
First  Transcontinental  Railroad 
(1869) 

Cattle  Ranching  on  the  Plains 
Conflicts  between  Indians  and 
Wh i tes 


4.  Suggestions  for  presentation  of  student  research  might  include  a 
combination  of  any  of  the  following: 

•  Large  time  I i ne  w i th  description  of  events 
.  Large  illustrated  map 
.  Group  oral  or  written  presentations 
.  Bulletin  Board  displays 
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ACTIVITY  18 


LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  THE  WEST 


I ntent : 


Students  will 
estab I i shment 
of  settlement 


discover  that  there  were  differences  in  the 

and  maintenance  of  law  and  order  during  the  period 

of  the  West  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Time: 


60  minutes 


Resources  Required: 


-  Student  Resource  SR20  (Law  and  Order  in  the  American  West) 

-  Student  Resource  SR2 1  (Law  and  Order  in  the  Canadian  West) 

-  Information  from  libraries,  police,  layers,  immigration 

(opt i ona I ) 

-  Other  research  materials 


Suggested  Procedures: 

1.  Have  students  read  about  law  and  order  in  the  American  and  Canadian 

West,  Student  Resources  SR20  and  SR21.  Answer  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  was  law  and  order  like  in  the  western  regions  of  each  country? 

b.  What  were  some  of  the  main  differences  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  way  law  and  order  was  kept? 

c.  Why  did  these  differences  exist? 

d.  Does  the  writer  of  each  article  show  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
both  natives  and  settlers?  Is  there  any  sign  of  bias? 


2. 


Discuss  student  answers  to  these  questions.  Teacher  i nterpretat ion  may 
be  necessary,  especially  with  question  d. 
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ACTIVITY  13 


SR  20 


LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 


Life  of  the  pioneer  on  the  American  Western  frontier  has  often  been 
made  to  look  exciting.  Often  it  was  a  place  of  violence  and  needless 
destruction.  Yet  there  were  many  people  who  did  their  best  to  impose  law 
and  order.  They  did  their  best  to  abide  by  the  law.  In  other  areas 
gunfights,  mob  killings  and  brawls  were  common.  It  was  felt  that  the 
individual  must  protect  himself  first,  before  following  rules  of  a  group  or 

communicty.  This  encouraged  criminals  to  exist  and  take  advantage  of  many 
people. 

A  number  of  things  encouraged  the  use  of  guns  to  settle  quarrels  in  the 
American  West.  First,  the  Indians  had  to  be  driven  out.  Secondly,  the 
Civil  War  led  to  gangs  of  looters  and  murderers  along  the  Kansas-Missour i 
border.  These  lawless  bands  became  the  training  grounds  for  many  of  the 
West's  desperate  men.  Thirdly,  the  population  of  the  West  was  mainly  young, 
unattached  men  who  were  often  adventurous  and  quarrelsome. 

Geography  too  contributed  to  the  lawlessness.  Because  of  great 
distances,  courts  of  law  could  be  many  kilometres  away.  Often  men  claimed 
as  their  own  all  the  property  they  could  see.  Many  of  the  great  cattle 
barons  (ranchers)  believed  possession  was  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  law. 
When  farmers,  sheep  men  and  new  ranchers  challenged  the  ownership  of  land 
held  by  the  cattle  barons,  disputes  arose  over  land,  water  and  rustling. 
These  disputes  were  often  settled  by  gun  fights. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  much  of  the  lawlessness  was  the  small 
scattered  population.  There  were  not  enough  ordinary  citizens,  let  alone 
lawyers  and  judges,  to  establish  the  law  as  an  effective  force. 


-  Adapted  from  Story  of  the  Great  American  West.  New  York:  the 

Readers'  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  1977.  Used  by  permission 
of  the  publ i sher . 
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ACTIVITY  18 


SR  21 


LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  THE  CANADIAN  WEST 


Few  movies  have  been  produced  about  life  in  the  early  Canadian  West. 

Movie  producers  want  high  drama  and  violence  to  sell  their  product.  The 

Canadian  West  was  just  not  violent  enough. 

True,  the  rival  fur  trading  companies  sometimes  came  to  blows  over 
trading  areas,  and  feelings  did  run  high  in  the  Red  River  colony.  The 
merging  of  the  rival  Hudson’s  Bay  and  North  West  Companies  put  an  end  to 

this,  long  before  settlers  began  to  move  west  in  larger  numbers. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  British  Columbia,  American  miners  rushed 
north  from  California.  The  brawling  miners  lusting  for  gold  found  a 
reception  committee  waiting  for  them  in  Victoria.  The  governor  of  Vancouver 
Island  promptly  extended  his  control  to  the  mainland  to  regulate  the  influx 
of  miners.  Later  justice  was  brought  to  the  Cariboo  goldfields  by  the 
famous  Matthew  Begbie,  the  "hanging  judge". 

Lawlessness  and  rebellion  did  come  to  the  Canadian  Prairies  in  the 

1870’s  and  80’s.  The  stories  of  the  Indians  and  the  whiskey  traders  and  of 
Louis  Riel  and  the  Metis  rebellions  are  well  known.  Two  actions  of  the  new 
Government  of  Canada  put  a  stop  to  both  these  before  they  got  out  of 
control.  The  formation  of  the  North  West  Mounted  Police  brought  a  well- 
respected  peacekeeping  force  to  the  Prairies,  and  the  newly  built  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  made  it  possible  for  soldiers  to  be  rushed  to  the  Red  River 
area. 


By  the  time  settlers  began  to  move  west  in  Canada  in  large  numbers,  law 
and  order  had  been  established. 


Written  by  Geoff 


Bradshaw,  Unit  Developer,  especially  for  this  activity 


CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE  A  ~ 

The  time  is  the  present.  An  American  tourist  arrives  at  the  Alberta  border 
on  a  vacation  trip.  On  being  questioned  by  the  Canada  Customs  officer  it 

is  revealed  that  the  American  is  carrying  a  handgun  (pistol,  revolver)  in 

his  vehicle.  He  is  informed  by  the  officer  that  the  weapon  will  have  to 
be  left  at  the  customs  post  to  be  collected  on  his  return.  A  receipt  is 
issued  and  the  tourist  proceeds  on  his  journey  without  his  gun. 

Was  the  American  breaking  the  law  in  his  own  country  by  carrying  a  handgun? 
(Wot  necessarily.  Laws  controlling  handguns  differ  from  state  to 
state.  Americans  can  bring  hunting  rifles  into  Canada  if  they 
have  a  hunting  licence.) 

What  differences  are  there  between  the  gun  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada? 

(Firearms  are  controlled  under  a  Federal  Law  (Criminal  Code)  in  Canada. 

In  the  United  States  gun  laws  are  created  by  individual  states. 

Because  of  this  law  controlling  guns  vary  from  state  to  state.  Hand¬ 
guns  are  legal  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.) 

Why  is  there  a  difference  in  attitude  towards  the  carrying  of  guns  in  the 
two  countries? 

(Historical  tradition  in  the  United  States  upholds  the  right  to  bear 
arms.  Within  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  is  the  right 
to  bear  arms.  Also  the  National  Rifle  Association  is  a  strong  lobby 
and  resists  control.) 

Note  to  Teacher:  Information  could  be  obtained 
from  your  school  or  public  library,  the  police 
(city  or  R.C.M.P.),  lawyers,  immigration  and 
customs  officers. 
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CHALLENGE  B 


Have  students  conduct  research  into  the  lives  of  one  of  the  following 

characters  associated  with  the  Old  West: 

Wyatt  Earp 
Jesse  James 
Billy  the  Kid 
Annie  Oakley 
Wild  Bi 1 1 Hickock 
Buffalo  Bill  Cody 
Butch  Cassidy 
Calamity  Jane 


CHALLENGE  C 

Have  students  research  into  the  lives  of  one  of  the  following  Indian 
leaders: 

Chief  Joseph 
Geronimo 
Cochise 
Sitting  Bull 
Crazy  Horse 
Red  Cloud 
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Pamela  Tokariuk 
(Galbraith  School ) 
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IV.  ANALYZE  AND  EVALUATE  DATA 
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ACTIVITY  19 


UTILIZING  DATA  TO  FOCUS  ON  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

1 ntent :  To  have  students  make  use  of  the  data  gathered  and  organized 

throughout  the  unit  to  focus  in  on  the  research  questions 
formulated  in  Activity  4. 

Time:  60  minutes 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  questions  recorded  in  Activity  4  (Inquiry  Step  II  - 
Research  Questions) 


Suggested  Procedures: 

1.  Return  to  Activity  4  (Inquiry  Step  II  -  Research  Questions)  established 
by  the  students.  Review  the  meaning  and  intent  of  each  question  under 
headings  of  geography,  history  and  culture  (way  of  life),  and  have 
students  complete  their  answers.  Try  to  get  students  to  give  reasons 
for  their  responses. 


2.  On  the  basis  of  their  answers  to  the  above  questions,  have  students 

contrast  and  compare  what  they  have  discovered  about  the  United  States, 
with  Canada.  A  chart,  such  as  the  one  which  follows,  could  be  used  to 
organize  this  information. 


Country 

Geography 

H i story 

Cu  1  ture 

Un i ted 

States 

Canada 
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Some  sample  questions  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  this  chart: 

a.  Which  geographic  regions  in  the  United  States  are  not  found  in 

Canada? 

b.  Which  geographic  regions  are  found  in  both  countries? 

c.  Why  did  the  United  States  declare  war  in  1812  while  Canada  had  to 

follow  the  lead  of  another  country  (Britain)  to  enter  the  war? 

d.  Why  were  some  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  explored  by 
the  same  men? 

e.  Why  does  American  culture  have  great  influence  in  Canada? 
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Russell  Scott 
(Allan  Watson  School ) 
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Questions 
and 
Procedures 
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V 


SYNTHESIZE  DATA 


ACTIVITY  20 

GENERALIZING,  SUMMARIZING  AND  RELATING  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS 

1 ntent :  To  help  students  to  formulate  generalizations,  summarize 

information,  and  relate  causes  and  effects  drawing  on 
information  acquired  in  this  and  previous  units. 

Time:  60  mi nutes 


Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR10  (Physical  Features)  for  Activity  8 

-  Physical  map 

-  Student  Resource  SR22  (Cause  and  Effect  Chart) 

Suggested  Procedures: 

1.  Refer  back  to  the  Activity  8  Retrieval  Chart  SR10  and  have  students 
review  data  comparing  the  physical  features  and  climate  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Then  pose  the  following  questions: 

a.  Was  it  easier  for  pioneers  to  move  across  the  interior  plains  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Canada?  Why? 

(Have  students  look  at  a  physical  map  and  try  to  get  them  to 
generalize  as  follows: 

Canadian  Shield  was  a  barrier  to  farming.  Ohio  Valley  was  a  good 
farming  area.  Western  movement  in  Canada  was  around  the  Great 
Lakes  into  the  United  States  and  back  up  into  Canada.  In  the 
United  States — a  fairly  straight  trek  west  to  the  mountains.) 

b.  What  area  (part)  of  the  United  States  has  a  much  warmer  climate 
than  any  part  of  Canada?  (Southern).  What  advantage  does  this 
give  people  living  in  the  United  States?  How  does  it  affect 
Canada? 

(Year  around  growing  season — results  in  larger  supply  of  food  can 
be  grown  [more  than  one  crop  per  yearl. 

Special  crops  such  as  cotton,  rice,  citrus  fruits,  peanuts. 

People  in  Canada  and  northern  United  States  travel  south  for  winter 
hoi i days. ) 

c.  What  geographic  reasons  were  there  for  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  being  the  scene  of  many  battles  in  the  War  of 
1812? 

(It  was  the  border  area  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

There  were  few  roads — water  routes  (rivers  and  lakes)  were 
important. 

Family  ties  (Loyalists)  —  Americans  felt  Americans  living  in 
Canada  would  support  their  cause.) 

2.  Use  the  Cause  and  Effect  Chart  Student  Resource  SR22  to  help  students 
generalize  about  the  information  they  have  acquired  about  the  United 

States  and  Canada.  Present  the  causes  and  have  students  suqqest  the 
effects. 
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ACTIVITY  20 


SR  22 

PAGE  1 


Cause  and  Effect  Chart 


Cause  A 


The  War  of  1812  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  resulted 


Effect 


Cause  B 

Lawlessness  and  violence  in  the  American  West  resulted  in 

-  -  -  —  - - - - - -  * 

Effect 

Cause  C 


The  establishment  of  a  respected  national  police  force  in 
Canada  (N.W.M.P.)  before  settlers  arrived  resulted  in 


Effect 


ACTIVITY  20 


SR: 

PAGE 


Cause  E 


Effect 


The  British  influence  on  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  their 
early  history  has  resulted  in  both  countries  having 

Cause  F 


Effect 


The  acceptance  of  immigrants  from  many  countries  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  has  resulted  in  the  populations  of  both 
countries  being 
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ACTIVITY  2Q 


SR  22 

ANSWER  KEY 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  CHART 


Effect 
A 


a  greater  sense  of  national  unity,  a  desire  to  expand  territory 

westward,  encouraged  development  of  transportation  systems 


Effect 
B 


many  Indian  massacres,  robberies. 


IIIUI  UCI  o  , 


Effect 


less  violence  in  the  Canadian  West 


Effect 
D 


the  United  States  influencing  Canadian  culture  T«V.,  movies, 

sports,  magazines,  books,  economy  (trade,  natural  resources), 
defence  


Effect  a  similar  "culture"  (language,  legal  system,  some  aspects  of 


government) 


Effect 


multi-cultural,  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds,  having 
different  religions,  customs  and  food _ _ _ 
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VI.  RESOLVE  THE  ISSUE 
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ACTIVITY  21 


RESPONDING  TO 

THE 

ISSUE 

1 ntent: 

To  have  students 
Canadians  try  to 

deve 1  op 
be  s  i  m  i 

Time: 

60  minutes 

a  response  to  the  issue:  Should 
lar  to  or  different  from  Americans? 


Resources  Required: 


-  Review  questions 

Questions) 

-  Student  resource 

-  Student  Resource 

-  Student  Resource 

Relations"  and 

-  Student  Resource 


in  Activity  4  (Inquiry  Step  II  -  Research 
materia  I s 

SR23  (Similar  or  Different?) 

SR24  ("Montana  Wants  Better  Canadian 
"CANADA-U.S.  RELATIONS") 

SR25  (What  Do  You  Think?) 


Suggested  Procedures: 


1.  Have  students  return  to  their  lists  of  questions  developed  in 
Activity  4  and  answer  these  questions  in  their  notebooks. 


2.  Using  their  major  resources,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  two  countries, 
have  students  find  information  to  complete  the  Similar  or 
Different?  Chart,  Student  Resource  SR23 .  (Some  possible  responses  are 
indicated  on  the  sample  chart  below.) 


Similar  or  Different? 


S imi lar 

D i f  f erences 

United  States 

Canada 

Language  ( Eng  1 i sh 
widely  used) 
and 

Dress,  appearance 

Many  ethnic  groups 

Money  (do  1 lar 
system) 

Some  geographic 
features  (Rockies 
and  Plains) 

Some  cl i mat i c 
zones  (West  Coast, 
High  Arctic) 

(Flag) 

(National  Anthems) 

(Stars-str i pes) 
(Star-Spangled 
Banner) 

(Maple  Leaf) 

(0  Canada) 
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Similar  or  Different?  (Cont’d) 


S imi 1 ar 

D i f  f erences 

United  States 

Canada 

Hoi i days 
(re  1 i g ious) 

Sports  and 
recreat i ona 1 
activities 

(National  Day) 
(Thanksgiving) 

(July  4) 
(November) 

(July  1) 
(October) 

3.  Using  their  resources  and  articles,  (Student  Resource  Sheets  SR24), 
have  students  answer  the  following  questions: 

a.  Find  at  least  three  areas  where  the  United  States  and  Canada 
cooperate, 

b.  Find  three  areas  of  concern  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

c.  Why  should  the  United  States  and  Canada  work  together  to  resolve 
their  concerns? 

4.  Have  students  complete  "What  Do  You  Think?"  Student  Resource  SR25. 

5.  Using  another  copy  of  the  chart  Student  Resource  SR25,  have  the 
students  interview  at  least  two  other  people  (students  from  other 
grades,  teachers,  parents,  or  neighbour),  record i ng  their  responses.  A 
comparison  of  results  can  be  made  with  the  student’s  own  responses. 

6.  Restate  the  value  issue:  Should  Canadians  try  to  be  similar  to  or 

different  from  Americans?  Students  could  discuss  and  vote  on  these  two 
quest i ons: 

.  Should  Canadians  be  like  Americans?  Why? 

.  Should  Canadians  be  different  from  Americans?  Why? 

A  cont i nuum  might  be  used  to  record  a  class  position  on  the  value 
i ssue. 


Canad i ans 
be  like 
Amer i cans 


Undec i ded 


Canad i ans 
be  different 
from  Americans 


7. 


Have  students  consider  what  the  consequences  would  be  for  Canadians  if 
they  were  to  remain  different  from  Americans  or  were  to  become  more 
I i ke  Amer i cans. 


L i ke  Amer i cans 

Consequences 

1  . 

1  . 

2. 

2. 

Different  from  Americans 

Consequences 

1  . 

1  . 

2. 

2. 

8.  It  could  now  become  apparent  that  Americans  and  Canadians  have 

developed  value  systems  that  are  somewhat  different  and  distinct. 

Lead  a  discussion  about  a  reflective  question  such  as: 

Do  Americans  pay  more  attention  to  demonstrating  their 
patriotism  than  Canadians  do?  (e.g.  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
Independence  Day,  Flying  the  Flag) 

What  one  thing  about  the  United  States  do  you  most  admire? 
What  one  thing  about  Canada  makes  you  feel  most  proud? 
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ACTIVITY  21 


SIMILAR  OR  DIFFERENT? 


SR  23 


S im i 1 ar 

Di f f erences 

United  States 

Canada 

Language  ( Eng  1 i sh 
widely  used) 
and 

Dress,  appearance 

Many  ethnic  groups 

Money  (dol lar 
system) 

Some  geographic 
features 

Rockies,  Plains) 

Some  c 1 i mat i c 
zones  (West  Coast, 
H  igh  Arct i c) 

Ho  1 i days 
(rel igious) 

Sports  and 
recreat iona 1 
activities 

1.  Are  there  more  similarities  or  differences  between  Americans  and 
Canad i ans? 


2.  Explain  your  answer. 
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ACTIVITY  21 


SR  24 

PAGE  1 


A2  —  THE  LETHBRIDGE  HERALD  —  Saturday,  September  5,  1981 

Montana  wants  better 


Canadian  relations 


HELENA,  Mont.  (AP)  —  Gov.  Ted  Schwinden  said  Friday 
that  the  striking  similarities  in  growth  and  problems  of 
Montana  and  its  three  Canadian  provincial  neighbors  make 
improved  relations  imperative. 

Schwinden’s  comments  were  given  during  a  meeting  with 
state  government  officials  and  Canadian  Consul  George 
Blackstock  —  a  meeting  which  resulted  in  a  consensus  to 
pursue  creation  of  a  Montana-Canadian  Relations 
Institute. 

The  institute  is  the  brainchild  of  Montana  State  University 
political  science  professor  Lauren  McKinsey  and  would 
serve  as  a  forum  for  research,  teaching  and  informa¬ 
tion  exchange  among  Montana  and  Canadian  interests,  par¬ 
ticularly  government  leaders. 

Schwinden  said  the  institute  offers  Montana  the  chance  to 
anticipate  across-the-border  problems  and  react  to  them 
effectively  by  having  “positive  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  already  in  place.” 

"While  life  in  the  Canadian  West  is  not  identical  to  ours. . . 
the  similarities  in  problems  and  opportunities  are  striking," 
Schwinden  said. 

Schwinden  noted  that  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  headline 
issues  include  transportation  and  rail  rates,  subdivisions  and 
farmland  preservation,  gas  and  oil  exploration,  potential 
coal  development  and  issues  of  water  rights  and  pollution. 

He  asked  officials  from  state  agencies  dealing  frequently 
with  cross-boundry  issues  to  help  find  ways  for  the  state’s 
resources  to  be  employed  to  improve  relationships. 


“Most  of  the  time  associations  we  have  are  good  —  such 
as  our  efforts  to  promote  a  mutual  regional  tourism  area,  to 
co-ordinate  highway  and  transportation  activities,  to  visit 
the  Calgary  Stampede  or  the  Whitefish  Winter  Carnival. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  are  issues  which  test  our  pa¬ 
tience  as  in  the  Cabin  Creek  case  of  British  Columbia, 
the  Poplar  River  project  in  Saskatchewan  or  the  gas  and  oil 
exports  from  Alberta.” 

Schwinden  said  a  north-south  dialogue  is  vital  in  the  North 
American  West,  a  region  so  distant  from  central  govern¬ 
ments  in  Ottawa  and  Washington. 

McKinsey’s  proposed  institute  was  described  as  beginning 
vith  an  “umbrella  composed  of  state  government  and  the 

niversity  system.” 

He  said  ancillary  roles  will  be  played  by  foundations, 
businesses,  federal  agencies  and  local  governments,  re¬ 
gional  or  inter-governmental  planning  commissions  and  var¬ 
ious  other  interested  parties. 

To  get  things  rolling,  McKinsey  has  proposed  two  projects 
—  a  formal  Canadian  Relations  seminar  for  state  employees 
in  Helena  and  a  handbook  of  Montana-Canada  border  rela¬ 
tions  for  use  by  state,  federal  and  local  officials  as  well  as 
private  interests. 
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ACTIVITY  21 


SR  24 


PAGE  2 


CANADA-U.S.  RELATIONS 

"Geography  has  made  us  neighbours  — 
history  has  made  us  friends."  —  Ronald  Reagan 


The  United  States  is  a  very  strong  country  and  its 
power  is  felt  in  many  places  around  the  world.  As 
Canada’s  neighbour  to  the  south  sharing  the  world’s 
longest  undefended  border,  the  U.S.  has  many  effects 
on  Canadian  matters.  And  President  Reagan  must 
realize  how  important  it  is  that  Canada  and  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  are  good  neighbours  —  this  was  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  first  official  visit  to  another  country  since  he 
was  inaugurated  on  January  20th. 

President  Reagan  was  treated  as  first-time  visitors 
are  usually  treated  —  with  polite  friendliness.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  he  and  Mr.  Trudeau  had  met, 
and  it  was  important  that  the  two  men  get  along  well 
to  help  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  worry  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Canada  and  the  U.S.  are  each  other’s  closest  allies, 
and  a  lot  of  matters  had  to  be  discussed.  Even  though 
we  are  neighbours,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
don’t  always  agree  on  things.  Long  before  the  pres¬ 
idential  jet  arrived  in  Ottawa  for  the  official  visit, 
politicians  and  aides  on  both  sides  of  the  border  were 
planning  to  discuss  different  topics. 

Only  a  few  days  before  he  arrived  in  Ottawa,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  had  dumped  a  long-planned  fishing  trea¬ 
ty  with  Canada.  This  question  was  a  critical  one  to  be 
dealt  with  at  meetings  during  the  visit.  The  fishing 
treaty  was  meant  to  limit  the  amount  of  fish  and 
shellfish  (especially  scallops)  that  could  be  caught  on 
the  East  coast  each  year,  particularly  in  an  area 
known  as  Georges  Banks.  Without  a  proper  treaty 
both  Canadians  and  Americans  could  go  ahead  and 
fish  as  much  as  they  want,  without  any  limits  on  the 
size  of  their  catch.  Fish  stocks  could  run  out,  or  at 
least  run  so  low  that  there  wouldn’t  be  enough  to  go 
around. 

While  the  President  was  here,  Canadian  politicians 
expressed  disapproval  that  the  treaty  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  discussions  in  the  American  Senate.  Mr. 
Reagan  responded  by  saying  that  it  was  only  because 
no  agreement  could  be  reached  about  what  the  treaty 
would  say  that  it  has  been  dumped,  and  that  the  issue 
would  not  be  forgotten.  But  fish  weren’t  the  only  sore 
spot  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  meetings. 

Pollution  is  another  problem  —  especially  acid 
rain.  Helping  stop  pollution  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Reagan’s 
top  priorities.  Acid  rain  is  caused  by  different  Amer¬ 
ican  industries,  particularly  power  plants  that  use 
coal  in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  the  U.S.  Acid  rain  tends  to 
affect  Canada  more  than  the  U.S.,  and  as  Canadians 
spend  time  and  money  trying  to  solve  it,  American 
industry  may  well  be  allowed  to  make  the  situation 
worse  by  not  taking  preventative  measures. 

Other  pollution  problems  were  discussed  at  the 
meetings.  The  new  U.S.  budget  cut  in  half  the  money 
being  used  to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes,  the  five  fresh¬ 
water  lakes  that  lie  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Canada  worries  because  the  new  president 
does  not  believe  in  the  need  for  strict  pollution  con- 

-  What's  New  Newsletter,  March/April, 


trols.  But  some  good  progress  was  also  mentioned, 
such  as  President  Reagan’s  agreement  to  halt  work 
on  the  Garrison  Dam  Project,  the  American  irriga¬ 
tion  system  that  could  pollute  Manitoba  water.  The 
project  won’t  go  ahead  until  more  studies  are  done  to 
see  what  kind  of  impact  the  project  could  have  on  the 
environment  in  Canada. 

And  of  course,  something  the  Canadian  politicians 
wanted  to  discuss  was  the  letter  protesting  Canada’s 
new  National  Energy  Policy  that  arrived  from  the 
U.S.  State  Department  weeks  before  the  visit.  On  the 
oil  question,  American  businessmen  are  concerned 
about  the  Canadian  government’s  plans  to  take  over 
more  of  Canada’s  oil  industry.  Right  now,  most  of  the 
oil  companies  in  Canada  are  American  owned,  and 
that  means  that  most  of  the  profits  from  these  com¬ 
panies  go  back  across  the  border  to  the  American 
owners.  But  during  the  visit  the  American  President 
assured  anxious  politicians  that  the  White  House,  and 
the  president,  knew  nothing  about  the  letter,  and  that 
it  didn’t  express  their  opinions. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  was  pleased  at  one  of  the 
results  of  the  American  visit.  Mr.  Reagan  agreed  to 
take  part  in  one  of  Mr.  Trudeau’s  pet  projects  —  the 
North-South  summit  conference,  a  series  of  meetings 
that  deal  with  the  problems  of  how  the  rich  nations  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  can  help  the  poor  nations  of 
the  south.  The  first  of  these  meetings  that  Mr.  Reagan 
will  attend  as  president  of  the  United  States  will  take 
place  in  Ottawa  in  July  this  summer.  In  fact,  tight 
security  plans  are  already  being  made  here  in  Cana¬ 
da  by  the  RCMP  to  keep  the  President  safe  during  the 
summit  meeting  after  the  recent  attempt  on  his  life  in 
Washington. 

Naturally,  Canada  and  the  United  States  can’t  al¬ 
ways  see  eye  to  eye  on  things.  There  are  many  ways 
that  the  two  countries  are  different — the  way  that  the 
governments  work  both  here  and  in  the  U.S.,  the 
population  that  is  ten  times  bigger  in  the  United 
States.  Still,  it  is  hoped  that  if  the  official  visit  of  the 
American  President  makes  it  easier  for  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Trudeau  and  the  Canadian  government  to  discuss 
matters  with  Mr.  Reagan  and  the  U.S.  Government, 
then  disagreements  between  the  2  countries  will  be 
solved  a  lot  faster. 


1981.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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ACTIVITY  21 


SR  25 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK?  Name: 


Should  Canada  and  the  United  Stafes  become  one 
nat ion? 

Yes 

No 

Undeci ded 

Should  Canada  and  the  United  States  share  their 
resources? 

Should  Canada  and  the  United  States  defend  each  other 
from  enemies? 

Should  the  United  States-Canada  border  remain 
undefended? 

Should  Canadians  and  Americans  have  the  same  laws? 

Should  Canadians  try  hard  to  develop  their  own 

T.V.  programs? 

Should  Canadians  treat  Americans  as  "special" 
compared  to  people  from  other  countries? 
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Kim  Ni hi  1 1 

(Allan  Watson  School) 
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Beginning 
Inquiry  Anew 


Evaluate 

the 

Decision 

and 

Process 


Postpone 

Taking 

Action 


Identify 
and  Focus 
on  the 
Issue 


Apply 

the 

Decision 


VIII 


Resolve 

the 

Issue 


Gather 

and 

Organize 

Data 


Synthesize 

Data 


Analyze 

and 

Evaluate 

Data 


III 


Establish 

Research 

Questions 

and 

Procedures 


VII 


APPLY  THE  DECISION 


ACTIVITY  22 


FURTHERING  UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH  STUDENT  ACTION 

Intent:  To  give  students  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  understanding 

through  personal  involvement  of  the  United  States  as  Canada’s 

nearest  neighbour. 

Time:  (Teacher  discretion) 

Resources  Required: 

-  School  exchanges  (optional) 

-  Pioneer  or  recent  arrival  of  American  origin  to  be  interviewed 

-  Bulletin  board 

-  Large  map  or  poster  of  United  States 

-  Student  drawings  which  were  designed  by  Grade  5  students  and 

are  found  throughout  this  unit. 

Suggested  Procedures: 

1.  School  exchanges  are  one  way  of  bringing  Canadian  students  into  contact 
with  American  students.  The  exchange  of  class  letters,  school  and 
community  scrapbooks,  and  actual  visitations,  where  possible,  can  all 
be  effective  strategies. 

2.  Try  to  find  an  immigrant  of  American  origin.  Interview  him  (her)  or 
have  him  (her)  speak  to  the  class  about  why  (s)he  may  have  come  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States.  This  could  also  be  a  recent  arrival 
from  the  United  States. 

3.  Develop  a  "Neighborly  News"  bulletin  board  which  will  feature  news  of 
events  and  happenings  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Develop  a  large  "Travel  in  the  United  States"  poster  or  map  on  which 
students  pin  pictures  of  their  travels  in  the  United  States. 
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CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE  A 

Design  a  logo,  a  poster,  or  a  cartoon  which  illustrates  Canada's 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  For  ideas  show  students  the 
deawings  (which  were  designed  by  grade  5  students)  in  this  unit. 
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Lynde  Bates 

(Allan  Watson  School ) 
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VIII.  EVALUATE  THE  DECISION  AND  PROCESS 
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. 


ACTIVITY  23 


EVALUATE  THE  DECISION  AND  THE  PROCESS 


Intent:  To  have  the  students  judge  the  worthwhileness  of  the 


consequences  of  the  dec 
action. 

Time:  (Teacher  discretion) 

Resources  Required: 

-  Student  Resource  SR26 

-  Student  Resource  SR27 

-  Student  Resource  SR28 

-  Appendix  N  (Unit  Test 


sion  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 


(apply  the  Decision  Chart) 
(Student  Opinionaire) 
(Student  Unit  Evaluation) 
and  Answer  Key  -  optional) 


Note  to  Teacher:  The  task  of  determining  how  sensitive  students  have 
become  to  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  be  subjective.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  number 
of  observations  to  get  an  indication  of  changes  in  student  attitudes 
towards  the  United  States  as  Canada’s  influential  neighbour.  The 
assessment  of  student  competence  with  the  inquiry  and  participation 
skills  will  be  reflected  in  how  well  students  completed  the  various 
activities  suggested  for  each  step  of  the  inquiry  process. _ 


Suggested  Procedures: 

1.  To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  class  activities  in 
Inquiry  Step  VII  Apply  the  Decision,  have  students  complete  the  chart, 
Student  Resource  SR26,  using  those  activities  that  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  class. 

2.  Administer  the  Student  Opinionaire,  Student  Resources  SR27 .  This 
checklist  is  designed  to  get  an  indication  of  student  feelings  towards 
the  United  States.  This  could  be  done  as  an  oral  activity.  Compile  a 
class  profile  of  student  responses  on  one  sheet.  Then  discuss  with  the 
class  why  students  answered  the  way  they  did. 

3.  Administer  Student  Unit  Evaluation,  Student  Resource  SR28.  The  purpose 
of  this  questionnaire  is  to  get  some  indication  of  how  students 
general ly  felt  about  the  unit.  The  information  obtained  might 
influence  the  way  the  unit  could  be  taught  again.  It  is  really  student 
feedback  to  the  teacher. 

4.  A  Unit  Test  and  its  answer  key  have  been  provided  in  Appendix  N. 
Successful  completion  of  the  test  should  yield  an  indication  of  the 
extent  that  student  knowledge  of  the  United  States  has  been  increased. 
This  is  an  optional  activity  since  the  teacher  may  prefer  to  develop 
his  (her)  own  tests  to  check  student  comprehension  of  factual  knowledge 

as  the  Unit  progresses. 
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ACTIVITY  23 


SR  26 


Apply  the  Decision  Chart 


Very 

Usef u 1 

Not  Very 
Useful 

Ab  1  e 

To  Do 

Not  Able 
To  Do 

School  Exchanges 

Interview  with  Pioneer 
of  American  origin 

"Neighbourly  News" 

Bui  1 et i n  Board 

"Travel  United  States" 
Poster 
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ACTIVITY  23 


SR  27 


STUDENT  OP  I N 1 ONA I  RE  Name: 


Use  (  to  show  your  answer. 

Yes 

No 

Not  sure 

1.  Do  you  think  Grade  5  students  should  learn  about 
the  United  States? 

2.  Do  you  think  Grade  5  students  in  the  United  States 
should  learn  about  Canada? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  good  neighbours? 

4.  If  Canadians  and  Americans  learn  more  about  each 
other,  will  this  help  the  two  countries  to  be 
better  neighbors? 

5.  As  a  result  of  the  unit,  do  you  think  you  would 
like  to  travel  more  in  the  United  States? 

6.  Do  you  think  studying  Canada  and  the  United  States 
has  helped  you  to  appreciate  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Canad i an? 

7.  Do  you  think  most  Americans  and  Canadians  are 
really  different  from  each  other? 
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STUDENT  UNIT  EVALUATION  Name: 


Note:  Place  a  check  (V  )  in  the  space  provided  to  answer  each  question. 
You  may  wish  to  check  more  than  one  in  some  cases. 

1*  If  I  had  to  describe  this  unit,  I  would  say  it  was: 

_  difficult 

_ easy 

_  made  me  think 

_  interesting 

_  boring 

2.  The  activities  I  found  most  interesting  were: 

_  a  survey 

_  map  work 

_ -  group  research  projects 

_  working  by  myself 

_ class  discussions 

3.  In  group  activities  I  was: 

_  able  to  say  what  I  thought 

_  shy  about  speaking 

_  ab I e  to  I i sten  caref u I  I y 

4.  I  learned  most  when  I : 

_  read,  listened  to,  or  viewed  the  major  resources 

_  collected  newspaper  items 

_  listened  to  the  teacher 

_  helped  to  prepare  a  group  report 

5.  To  do  well  on  this  unit  I  had  to: 

_  listen  carefully  to  the  teacher 

_  contribute  to  the  group 

_  do  a  lot  of  writing 

_ _  do  a  lot  of  research 
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6.  The  things  I  liked  most  about  this  unit  were: 


7.  The  things  I  liked  least  about  this  unit  were: 


8.  If  I  were  to  do  this  unit  again  I  would  prefer  to: 

_  work  by  myself 

_  work  in  a  sma I  I  group 

work  as  part  of  the  whole  class 
all  of  the  above 


9.  The  three  most  interesting  things  I  learned  about  the  United  States 
were: 


10.  I  think  that  the  following  activities  could  also  be  included  in  the 
unit: 
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Steven  Norris 
(Allan  Watson  School ) 


Note:  Many  of  these  Appendices  are  included 
to  provide  additional  suppl ementary 
factual  information.  They  are  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  student 
and  teacher  research  from  other 
sources . 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— SOME  USEFUL  FACTS 


1.  A  republic  of  50  states;  48  contiguous  states  south  of  Canada,  and 

north  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  one  northwest  of  Canada — Alaska, 
and  one  a  group  of  Pacific  Islands — Hawaii. 


2.  Independence  declared  in  1776,  and  officially  recognized  in  1783  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  Thirteen  Colonies  joined  to  form  the  Union. 


3.  Area:  9  363  123  square  kilometres. 

Population:  estimates  vary: 

World  Almanac  1981  -  222  020  000  (1980  estimate) 

World  Book  Encyclopedia  -  229  504  000  (1982  estimate) 
A  useful  rounded  figure  for  1981  would  be  225  million. 
Population  density:  23  persons  per  square  kilometre. 


4.  Largest  states:  Alaska  1  518  800  square  kilometres 

Texas  692  402  square  ki lometres 


Smallest  state:  Rhode  Island  3  144  square  kilometres 


5.  Boundaries:  North — Canada  and  Arctic  Ocean 

South— Mexico  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
East — Atlantic  Ocean 
West — Pacific  Ocean 


6. 


Principle  Cities: 


Capital  - 
Largest  - 


( f i gures 
1981). 


Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 

Ch i cago 

Ph i I adel ph i a 

Detroit 

San  Franci sco-Oak I  and 
Houston 

Denver-Bou I der 

Sea tt I  e-Everett 

for  1978 — World  Almanac 


3.0 

mi 

1  1  ion 

9.9 

m  i 

1  1  ion 

7.0 

mi 

1  1  ion 

7.0 

m  i 

1  1  ion 

4.7 

mi 

1  1  ion 

4.3 

m  i 

1  1  ion 

3.1 

mi 

1  1  ion 

2.5 

m  i 

1  1  ion 

1.5 

mi 

1  1  ion 

1 .4 

m  i 

1  1  ion 

and 

Book  of  Facts 
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Highest  mountain 
Lowest  place 
Largest  lake 
Longest  river  system 
Largest  island 


Mt.  McKinley,  Alaska 

6  194  metres  (above  sea  level) 

Death  Valley,  California 

86  metres  (below  sea  level) 

Lake  M i ch i gan 

57  757  square  ki lometres 

Mississippi -Missouri 

5  970  ki lometres 

Hawa i i 

10  458  square  ki lometres 


Extreme  points:  northernmost  - 

southernmost  - 

easternmost  - 
westernmost  - 


Point  Barrow,  Alaska  72°N. 
Ka  Lae,  Hawaii  19°N. 
Key  West,  Florida  24°N. 
West  Quoddy  Head,  Maine  67°W. 
Attu  Island,  Alaska  172°E. 
Niihau  Island,  Hawaii  160°W. 


Possess i ons: 


American  Samoa 

Canton  and  Enderby  Islands 

Guam 

Howland,  Jarvis,  Baker  Islands 
Johnston  and  Sand  Islands 
Kingman  Reef 

Micronesia  Federated  States 
(Caroline,  Marshall,  Mariana 
I s I ands) 


Midway  Islands 
Northern  Marianas 
Palau  Islands 
Pa Imyra 
Puerto  Rica 
Virgin  Islands 
Wake  Island 


The  United  States  also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
joint  administration  with  Great  Britain  over  Canton  and  Enderby 
Islands. 


centu 

Green 

1500 

1550 

1660 

1650 

1700 

1750 

1800 

1850 

1900 

1950 


;NDIX  B 


TIME  LINE  OF  CANAD I  AN— UN  1  TED  STATES  HISTORY 
(Some  significant  dates  for  purposes  of  comparison) 


ef ore  Europeans  rediscovered  North  America  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
y  Indians  and  Inuit  had  crossed  from  Asia  and  Vikings  had  visited 
and,  Newfoundland,  and  possibly  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England. 


Canada 


United  States 


Voyages  of  Cabot  and 


Co  I umbus 


Voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier 


Spanish  explorers 


Frobisher  Search  for  N.W.  Passage  Drake’s  voyage  -  touchs 

Ca I i forn i a 

Samuel  de  Champlain  founded  Quebec  Jamestown  founded.  Hudson 

explored  Hudson  River. 

Pi  I gr i m  Fathers. 

French  Royal  Government  of  New  France 

Marquette  and  Joliet 
(Explorers  of  Mississippi) 
La  Salle 

Britain  and  France  fight  for  North  America 


Seven  Years’  War^ -  (same  war) - ►French  and  Indian  Wars 

First  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  Declaration  of  Independence 

Quebec  Act  (1774)  Second  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783 

Alexander  Mackenzie’s  exploration 

Louisiana  Purchase  (from 

David  Thompson  France) 

^  _ War  of  1812 _  Lew  is  and  Clark 

Florida  Purchase  (from  Spain) 


Durham  Report  (1839) 

< -  Oregon  Treaty 

Responsible  Government  (1846) 

Conf ederat i on 
Riel  Rebe I  I  ion 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (1885) 


Texas  declares  independenc 
♦'California  and  Mexican  cession) 
(1849) 

Civil  War  ( 1860-65) 

First  Transcontinental 
Railroad  (1869) 

Alaska  Purchase  (from  Russia) 
Indian  Wars 

Spanish  American  War  (1898) 
Hawaii  annexation 


■WORLD  WAR 


Statute  of  Westminster* — Great  Depression 
4 - WORLD  WAR  II - 


Korean  War 


Indo-Chinese  War  (Vietnam) 
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God  Bless  Americans 


Here’s  looking  at  our  neighbours  to  the  south , 
in  friendship  and  appreciation.  They  have  their 
faults,  as  they  are  the  first  to  recognize.  But 
the  benefits  of  living  beside  them  far  outweigh 
the  disadvantages.  Anyway,  can  a  nation  that 
invented  baseball  be  all  bad ? 


□  Canadians  are  well  aware  —  or  they  ought  to 
be  —  that  they  live  in  a  great  country.  They  are 
perhaps  less  conscious  that  they  live  on  a  great 
continent  in  more  than  the  geographic  sense. 
Being  part  of  North  America  is  a  spiritual,  as  well 
as  a  physical,  fact  of  life  for  all  Canadians.  And 
that  is  chiefly  because  of  the  style,  customs  and 
values  of  the  220  million  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  running  complaint  among  Canadians 
that  Americans  take  them  for  granted.  American 
ignorance  of  our  country  can  be  laughable:  "When 
they  said  Canada,  I  thought  it  would  be  up  in  the 
mountains  somewhere,”  said  that  dazzling  product 
of  American  culture,  Marilyn  Monroe.  On  a  more 
serious  plane,  nothing  rankles  Canadians  more 
than  the  occasional  suggestion  from  Washington 
that,  because  the  United  States  is  following  a 
certain  course  of  diplomatic  action,  Canada  should 
automatically  go  along  with  it.  But  we  too  take 
for  granted  the  benefits  of  having  such  great¬ 
hearted  people  living  beside  us.  We  tend  to  take 
their  virtues  as  neighbours  as  our  due,  while 
making  an  unseemly  fuss  over  their  transgres¬ 
sions,  failures  and  faults. 

An  ardent  Canadian  nationalist  might  argue 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  benefits  in  our 
proximity  to  the  land  of  the  CIA,  the  hamburger 
chain,  and  the  multinational  corporation.  The 
overriding  benefit  under  which  all  such  argumen¬ 
tation  takes  place  is  so  big  and  simple  that  it  is 


easy  to  ignore.  This  is  that  we  have  lived  in  peace 
with  the  United  States  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  which  must  be  close  to  a  record  for  a 
relatively  small  nation  bordering  on  a  great 
power.  For  all  that  time,  while  much  of  the  earth 
was  being  ripped  apart  at  intervals  by  guns  and 
bombs,  Canadians  have  remained  safe  from  the 
terrors  of  warfare  on  their  own  territory.  Nor  has 
that  safety  been  bought  at  the  price  of  subserv¬ 
ience.  Canadians  have  been  able  to  live  cheek  by 
jowl  with  a  mighty  military  nation  in  a  degree  of 
political  independence,  security  and  prosperity 
that  would  be  envied  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

For  all  that,  even  non-nationalistic  Canadians 
are  inclined  to  view  the  United  States  with  mixed 
feelings.  The  extent  of  U.S.  ownership  in  the 
Canadian  economy  and  the  pervasiveness  of 
American  culture  here  have  long  been  matters  of 
political  concern.  Legislation  to  lessen  American 
economic  and  cultural  influence  has  received  at 
least  the  tacit  approval  of  the  electorate.  The 
desire  among  Canadians  to  maintain  their  diff¬ 
erences  from  Americans  should  not  be  confused 
with  anti-Americanism,  although  self-serving 
attempts  to  twist  it  into  that  shape  are  sometimes 
made. 

In  any  case,  it  is  the  rare  Canadian  who  has 
any  kind  of  animosity  towards  individual  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Canadians  in  general  have  an  affectionate 
regard  for  Americans,  even  though  some  might 
not  approve  of  the  Americans  and  the  things  they 
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do.  The  Americans  are  those  rough  and  ready 
heavyweights  of  world  affairs,  with  their  almighty 
dollars,  their  ubiquitous  brand  names,  their  polit¬ 
ical  machinations  in  foreign  lands,  their  nuclear 
warheads.  Americans  are  those  persons  you  meet 
who  speak  English  with  a  slightly  different  accent 
from  yours,  who  say  faucet  instead  of  tap  and 
frosting  instead  of  icing,  who  don’t  put  vinegar 
on  their  French  fries,  and  who  like  their  beer 
weak,  their  cigarettes  strong  and  their  tea  ice-cold. 

They  are  a  gaudy  bunch,  much  given  to  travel, 
colourful  clothing,  gadgets,  hand-held  foods,  and 
striking  metaphoric  variations  on  the  English 
language.  They  prefer  first  to  second  names,  and, 
in  conversation,  they  seem  to  use  yours  in  every 
sentence  or  two.  They  play  and  watch  a  bewil¬ 
dering  variety  of  games.  They  belong  to  clubs  and 
lodges  named  after  animals.  They  talk  to  strangers 
on  street  corners  and  at  lunch  counters.  As  they 
themselves  would  put  it,  they’re  friendly  as  hell. 

These  are  generalizations,  of  course,  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  come  in  all  shapes,  sizes,  colours  of  skin  and 
shades  of  opinion.  Nevertheless,  they  do  have  some 
superficial  characteristics  in  common,  and  some 
less  superficial  ones  as  well.  By  and  large,  they 
are  people  of  abiding,  if  sometimes  misguided, 
goodwill.  They  tend  to  be  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  efficient.  This  does  not  stop  them  from  being 
hospitable,  informal  and  humorous.  They  do  not 
take  themselves  too  seriously.  They  have  a  great 
gift  for  laughing  at  their  own  national  foibles, 
and,  through  their  media,  they  do  so  more  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world. 

To  use  a  standard  Canadianism,  they  are  nice 
people  —  nice  to  meet,  nice  to  talk  to,  nice  to  have 
around  you.  Canadians  find  them  easy  to  relate  to 
on  a  personal  level,  because  the  two  nationalities 
share  a  familiarity  unparalleled  anywhere.  They 
travel  more  in  each  other’s  country  than  any  other 
national  neighbours,  and  they  do  more  business 
together.  The  two  countries  historically  have 
exchanged  large  parcels  of  population,  such  as  the 
Franco- Americans  of  New  England  and  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  American  sod-busters  and  cow- 
punchers  who  played  a  large  part  in  opening  up 


the  Canadian  West.  Until  recently  there  was  a 
free  flow  of  immigration  over  the  border  in  both 
directions.  So  there  are  innumerable  ties  of  blood 
and  personal  acquaintanceship  to  add  to  the  cul¬ 
tural,  political  and  economic  ties  between  the  two 
vast  lands. 


The  American  ideal  of  freedom 
lives  in  a  dishwashing  machine 

Americans  are  proud  of  what  they  call  their 
"know  how”,  which  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  the  cause  of  destruction.  Far  more  often,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  directed  towards  improving 
people’s  lot  in  life.  Canada  has  been  the  leading 
beneficiary  of  this  mixture  of  superb  technology 
and  straightforward  ways  of  getting  things  done 
properly.  Our  industries  and  professions  employ 
American  systems  and  techniques,  and  American- 
designed  machinery,  devices  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  found  everywhere  in  Canada.  Ameri¬ 
can  ingenuity,  tied  to  a  passion  for  convenience, 
has  removed  much  of  the  routine  drudgery  from 
the  lives  of  Canadians,  particularly  housewives. 
The  American  ideal  of  freedom  lives  in  the  vacuum 
cleaner  and  the  dishwasher  —  in  this  case,  free¬ 
dom  from  unnecessary  toil. 

Along  with  the  machinery,  techniques  and  ideas 
Canada  has  imported  from  the  States,  it  has  also 
imported  considerable  human  ability.  It  was  a 
man  from  Illinois,  W.  C.  Van  Horne,  who  oversaw 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
to  tie  this  scattered  country  together,  and  then 
went  on  to  build  it  into  an  international  transport¬ 
ation  empire  second  to  none.  Half  a  century 
later,  a  Massachusetts-born  Canadian  cabinet 
minister  named  C.  D.  Howe  led  the  way  to  the 
formation  of  a  national  airline,  one  of  many  na¬ 
tional  institutions  he  created.  He  hired  a  seasoned 
U.S.  airline  executive,  Philip  G.  Johnson,  to  get 
the  forerunner  of  Air  Canada  off  the  ground. 

The  above  are  merely  random  examples  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  immense  contributions  individual 
Americans  have  made  to  Canada’s  progress  and 
well-being.  That  many  of  them  opted  to  become 
Canadian  citizens  is  beside  the  point.  The  point 
is  that,  because  of  all  their  similarities,  Americans 
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and  Canadians  have  always  been  able  to  work 
together  in  an  easy-going  spirit  of  co-operation. 
That  spirit  turned  to  mutual  dedication  in  World 
War  II,  when  men  of  the  two  nations  fought  side 
by  side  in  the  defence  of  democracy.  Common 
causes  have  run  through  most  of  the  history  of 
Canadian-American  relations.  Though  the}’  may 
differ  on  details  of  interpretation  and  implemen¬ 
tation,  Americans  and  Canadians  still  share  the 
same  fundamental  ideals. 

They  share  a  great  deal  else  besides.  A  Canadian 
and  an  American  may  work  for  the  same  company, 
belong  to  the  same  labour  union,  cheer  for  the 
same  team,  drive  the  same  kind  of  car,  watch  the 
same  television  shows,  and  wear  pretty  much  the 
same  clothing.  This  is  a  cause  of  consternation 
among  nationalistic  Canadians,  who  apparently 
are  unaware  of  places  like  Scotland,  Austria, 
Belgium  and  Portugal,  which  are  subject  to  similar 
conditions  in  relation  to  their  kindred  neighbours, 
but  have  no  trouble  in  maintaining  a  cultural 
identity  of  their  own.  Neither  do  they  seem  to 
know  much  about  the  attractiveness  and  potency 
of  American  culture  around  the  world;  blue  jeans 
are  prized  in  Eastern  European  countries,  and  a 
Coca-Cola  machine  graces  the  hallway  of  the 
French  foreign  ministry  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
Much  of  the  resistance  to  American  culture  in 
Canada  seems  petty  and  lacking  in  perspective. 
Fortunately,  it  is  likely  to  fade  as  Canadians 
increasingly  gain  confidence  in  their  own  abilities 
and  their  nation’s  place  in  the  world. 

Feeling  no  less  Canadian  for 
comic  strips  and  pumpkin  pie 

In  the  meantime,  the  majority  of  Canadians 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  American  cul¬ 
ture  without  feeling  any  less  Canadian  for  it. 
They  will  laugh  at  comic  strips,  sniffle  at  soap 
operas,  chew  gum  and  eat  turkey  and  pumpkin 
pie  at  Thanksgiving,  a  feast  which  we  celebrate 
in  October  instead  of  November  in  a  typical  varia¬ 
tion  on  an  American  theme.  They  will  use  Ameri¬ 
can  slang  and  terminology,  and  read  the  books  on 
the  New  York  Times  best-seller  list. 


Capable  Canadian  performers  will  persist  in 
setting  their  sights  on  Broadway  and  Hollywood 
—  as  will  English  performers,  French  performers, 
Italian  performers,  and  so  on.  They  will  do  so  not 
so  much  for  the  money  as  to  test  their  talents 
against  the  best  in  the  world.  For  if  there  is  much 
that  is  shallow  and  shabby  in  American  culture, 
there  is  much  that  is  excellent.  The  United  States 
may  be  the  homeland  of  tuneless  rock  music, 
tasteless  TV  police  dramas,  and  mindless  situation 
comedies,  but  it  is  also  the  homeland  of  jazz,  the 
Broadway  musical,  and  seven  Nobel  prize  winners 
for  literature.  The  distinctively  American  art  of 
George  Gershwin,  Duke  Ellington,  Andrew  Wyeth, 
Mark  Twain  and  Tennessee  Williams,  to  name  a 
few,  is  destined  to  last  for  all  time. 

Democracy  is  protesting  the 
judgments  of  the  umpire 

To  see  Americans  at  their  hereditary  best,  one 
need  look  no  further  than  their  national  pastime, 
the  placid  and  poetic  sport  of  baseball.  It  is  a  game 
that  owes  as  much  to  brains  as  brawn,  governed 
by  a  set  of  rules  that  could  have  been  written  by 
-  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  In  the  long  stretches  of 
seeming  inactivity  between  the  bursts  of  action, 
a  fascinating  war  of  strategy  is  being  waged  in 
every  ball  thrown  and  every  move  a  player  makes. 

Baseball  brings  out  a  number  of  basic  American 
characteristics.  It  is  a  game  of  individualism 
within  the  context  of  team-work.  It  is  a  democratic 
sport,  in  which  the  fans,  managers  and  players 
deem  it  their  right  to  loudly  protest  the  judgments 
of  that  definitive  figure  of  authority,  the  umpire. 
It  is  an  enterprise  that  calls  for  hard  work  and 
dedication. 

The  game  carries  in  it  what  might  be  called  the 
American  deception:  it  has  a  loping,  casual,  lazy 
air  which  masks  a  thoughtfulness  and  seriousness 
of  purpose.  This  apparent  laxity  has  often  deluded 
enemies  of  the  United  States:  "I  don’t  see  much 
future  for  the  Americans,”  Adolph  Hitler  once 
said.  Even  American  political  leaders  have  been 
fooled  by  their  compatriots’  apparent  apathy  and 
malleability.  In  the  early  1950s,  it  looked  as  if 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  had  entirely  consol¬ 
idated  his  grip  on  the  national  psyche  by  creating 
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hysteria  over  the  "Communist  menace”.  But  he 
underestimated  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  change  course  abruptly  once  they  have 
realized  they  are  going  the  wrong  way. 

McCarthy’s  pernicious  power  was  destroyed  by 
the  final  arbiter  of  U.S.  political  affairs,  public 
opinion.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  likened  America’s 
libertarian  system  to  a  raft  which  will  never  sink, 
but  on  which  one’s  feet  are  always  uncomfortably 
wet.  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote:  "Public  opinion, 
though  often  formed  upon  the  wrong  basis,  yet 
generally  has  a  strong  underlying  sense  of  justice.” 
And  so  it  has  proved  in  the  long  run  in  the  United 
States. 


A  more  human  dimension 
to  the  American  dream 


Not  surprisingly,  the  sharpest  critics  of  the 
American  vox  populi  have  themselves  been  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  magnificent  journalist  H.  L.  Mencken 
coined  the  phrase  " Boobus  Americanus”,  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  as  a  vulgar, 
avaricious,  unenlightened  rabble  following  third- 
rate  leaders  in  a  war  against  unconventional 
ideas.  But  that  was  in  the  complacent  days  of  the 
1920s,  when  Mencken  was  able  to  remark:  "The 
American  Republic,  as  nations  go,  has  led  a  safe 
and  easy  life,  with  no  serious  enemies,  either 
within  or  without,  and  no  grim  struggle  with 
want.” 

That  same  palmy  decade  gave  rise  to  Sinclair 
Lewis’s  Babbitt,  the  back-slapping  conformist  from 
Gopher  Prairie  who  was  to  become  an  American 
stereotype.  The  brash,  crass  Babbitts  of  this  world 
believed  implicity  in  an  ill-defined  something  called 
"the  American  dream.”  It  was,  as  Lewis’s  contem¬ 
porary,  Eugene  O’Neill,  pointed  out,  mainly  a 
dream  of  materialism.  O’Neill  lamented:  "I  some¬ 
times  think  that  the  United  States  for  this  reason 
is  the  greatest  failure  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 


Much  has  happened  since  then  to  remove  the 
bumptiousness  from  the  American  dream  and  to 
give  it  a  more  human  dimension.  The  stock  market 
crash  and  the  Great  Depression  grimly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  United  States  was  not  necessarily 
the  Promise  Land.  The  war  with  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many  taught  that  war  was  not  something  to  look 
forward  to.  The  Cold  War  that  ensued  with  the 
Soviet  Union  gave  the  nation  a  taste  of  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  command  in  world  affairs. 

In  the  past  few  years  Americans  have  had  to 
come  face  to  face  with  their  own  shortcomings. 
The  disgraceful  treatment  of  black  Americans 
could  no  longer  be  overlooked  as  blacks  and  their 
white  allies  stood  up  for  their  civil  rights.  The 
questionable  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet  Nam,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  disenchantment  of  large  sections 
of  American  youth,  aroused  mass  dissent  and 
disorder.  The  Watergate  scandal  brought  home  the 
message  that  an  obsession  with  winning  by  any 
means  can  ultimately  result  in  defeat. 

Through  it  all,  American  public  opinion  has 
been  divided.  In  a  highly  emancipated  society 
made  up  of  millions  of  opinions,  a  consensus  is 
never  easy  to  achieve.  But  in  the  final  analysis 
there  have  always  been  enough  Americans  who 
truly  believe  in  the  humanitarian  ideals  enshrined 
in  their  Constitution  to  set  their  nation  on  the 
course  of  justice  and  honour.  Ponderously,  belat¬ 
edly,  and  often  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  cat¬ 
calls  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  Americans  have 
been  at  work  righting  their  national  wrongs. 

"Boobus  Americanus ”  and  Babbitt  have  died  a 
natural  death  in  the  mature  and  concerned  society 
that  has  grown  up  since  their  heyday.  Even  the 
frighteningly  well-intentioned  Quiet  American 
of  Graham  Greene’s  novel  of  Indo-China  in  the 
1950s  appears  to  be  breathing  his  last.  In  their 
place  have  emerged  people  who  are  coping  with 
the  rebuffs  of  history  with  all  the  resilience  and 
determination  that  made  them  a  great  nation  in 
the  first  place.  They  won  the  lasting  friendship 
of  Canadians  long  ago;  in  their  recent  adversity, 
they  have  won  our  lasting  respect. 
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Canadian  Culture 
and 

American  Disquiet 

George  Cowley 


Reprinted  with  permission  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies. 


Cultural  nationalism,  let  alone 
cultural  protectionism,  seems 
to  many  internationalists  to  be  a 
quaint  anachronism  in  today’s 
global  village.  Surely,  this  is  an  age 
of  massive  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion,  of  ideas,  and  of  artistic  cre¬ 
ativity.  Do  not  our  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  communication  allow  us  to 
compare  our  own  and  everyone 
else’s  opinions  instantly,  and  there¬ 
by  to  settle  on  the  truth? 

The  practice  often  differs  from 
the  theory.  Take,  for  example,  in 
the  category  of  full  and  free  ex¬ 
change  of  information,  the  case  of 
“acid  rain.”  “Acid  rain”  consti¬ 
tutes  a  pair  of  dirty  words  in  Cana¬ 
da.  They  refer  to  rain  polluted  with 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  from  in¬ 
dustrial  smoke  emissions.  To  take 
the  worst  case,  most  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  emissions  arriving  in  Southern 
Ontario  come  on  prevailing  winds 
from  neighbouring  United  States 
border  states.  Acid  rainfall  goes 
unnoticed  by  these  border  states 
because  the  bedrock  of  their  lakes 
is  limestone,  which  neutralises  the 
acids  involved  when  the  rain  falls 
on  the  lakes.  In  most  of  Ontario, 
however,  the  bedrock  is  quartz  or 
granite.  The  acids,  unneutralised, 
are  steadily  destroying  the  fish  and 
plant  life  in  20,000  lakes  in  south¬ 
ern  Ontario.  One  hundred  and  forty 
are  already  completely  devoid  of 
any  life. 

Canadian  entreaties  to  United 
States  authorities  to  impose  mini¬ 
mal  emission  controls  on  offending 
industries  have  gone  unheeded.  No 
one  should  have  been  surprised, 
therefore,  when  the  anticipated  tri¬ 
umphant  visit  of  President  Reagan 
to  Ottawa  last  March  was  rudely 
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upset  by  demonstrators  brandish¬ 
ing  a  forest  of  placards  calling  for 
an  “end  to  acid  rain.”  No  one  in 
Canada  was  surprised,  but  appar¬ 
ently  most  American  television- 
viewers  were  dumbfounded.  Unit¬ 
ed  States  correspondents  in 
Canada  were  bombarded  by  their 
networks  relaying  baffled  enquiries 
from  every  comer  of  the  United 
States  as  to  what  on  earth  “acid 
rain”  might  be.  In  ten  years,  details 
of  this  major  complaint  of  Canadi¬ 
ans  against  their  American  neigh¬ 
bours  had  not  been  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  people,  even  by 
the  freest  of  free  “exchanges”  of 
information. 

Whose  Information? 

The  acid-rain  example  illustrates 
the  flaw  in  the  free-flow'  argument. 
What  guarantee  exists  that  the  flow 
will  not  be  almost  always  one  way? 

In  television  exchange,  as  early 
as  1974,  UNESCO  researchers,  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  the  reality  be¬ 
hind  the  theory,  found  that  the 
United  States  was  annually  export¬ 
ing  150,000  hours  of  television  ma¬ 
terial,  while  American  commercial 
networks  were  importing  between 
only  10  and  15  hours  a  year.  Not 
surprisingly,  Canada  has  been  the 
top  foreign  market  for  American 
television  programming  for  many 
years.  Canadian  stations  pay  hand¬ 
somely  for  this  privilege,  spending 
more  than  $100  million  per  year. 

In  a  move  bitterly  criticized  at 
the  time  as  “cultural  chauvinism,” 
Canadian  broadcasting  authorities 
decreed  that  Canadian  stations 
should  devote  no  more  than  50%  of 
their  broadcast  schedules  to  for¬ 
eign  (which  usually  meant  Ameri¬ 
can)  programming.  In  fact,  this 
quota  seems  uncommonly  gener¬ 
ous  in  comparison  with  the  quotas 
set  by  other  countries,  such  as  Brit¬ 
ain  (14%).  It  certainly  did  not  stop 
inter-network  competition  from 
turning  the  Canadian  television 
scene  from  a  buyer’s  to  a  seller’s 
market.  An  example  given  by 
Joyce  Nelson,  writing  in  the  June 
1981  issue  of  the  Canadian  maga¬ 
zine  Saturday  Night,  concerns  the 
Mary  Tyler  Moore  show,  which  in 
1975  was  sold  to  Canadians  by  its 
United  States  producers  for  $2,000 
per  first-run  episode,  but  by  1979 
fetched  S25.000  per  rerun  episode. 


Variety  magazine  calculates  that 
the  average  price  paid  per  Ameri¬ 
can  television  programme  by  Cana¬ 
dians  in  1980  ranged  from  $10,000 
to  $15,000 — a  higher  range  than 
that  paid  by  West  Germany,  two 
times  that  paid  by^Britain,  and  four 
times  that  paid  by  Japan,  although 
each  of  these  other  countries  offers 
a  vastly  wider  viewership. 

Canadians  buy  United  States 
programmes  partly  for  their  popu¬ 
larity,  of  course,  but  mostly  be¬ 
cause  no  Canadian  producer  can 
hope  to  match  their  prices.  What  is 
happening  in  television  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  symptomatic  of  what  is 
bound  to  occur  in  all  cultural  fields 
when  a  country  small  in  population 
finds  itself  next  door  to  a  giant  in 
population,  economic  power,  and 
cultural  creativity. 

American  television  producers, 
radio  programmers,  movie  makers, 
writers,  and  other  creative  artists 
almost  invariably  plan  to  recoup 
their  investments  primarily  from 
the  American  market.  Foreign 
sales  are  pure  gravy — nonessential 
gravy,  at  that.  More  than  one 
American  publisher  or  producer 
has  been  heard  to  exclaim  that  hav¬ 
ing  long  since  covered  his  costs 
from  his  American  sales,  he  would 
be  willing  to  sell  his  product  for 
Canadian  consumption  for  ten  dol¬ 
lars  or  even  ten  cents.  Any  sum 
would  be  pure  profit;  and,  more¬ 
over,  by  displacing  a  Canadian 
product,  he  could  create  a  Canadi¬ 
an  interest  in  his  own  future  pro¬ 
ductions.  Without  a  modicum  of 
cultural  protection,  Canadian  art¬ 
ists  and  writers,  unable  to  compete 
with  mass-produced  United  States 
products,  would  surely  be  reduced 
to  intellectual  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water. 

What’s  Wrong  with 
American  Culture? 

No  country  can  match  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  the  variety,  liveliness, 
and  inventiveness  of  its  films,  tele¬ 
vision,  writing,  and  visual  and  per¬ 
forming  arts.  Even  if  they  were 
permanently  swamped  by  these  be¬ 
nign  cultural  offerings,  why  should 
Canadians  worry?  What  would 
they  have  to  lose  if.  indeed,  their 
entire  cultural  diet  consisted  only 
of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  fare 
made  in  America? 

Nothing  more,  one  could  ar¬ 
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gue — and  nothing  less — than  any 
sense  of  separate  identity.  The 
catch  is  that  without  a  distinctive 
self-consciousness,  people  become 
no  more  than  a  poor  imitation  of  a 
nation.  In  Canada's  case,  they 
would  be  mere  second-class  Amer¬ 
icans,  aw  are  of  their  inferiority  and 
sullen  and  resentful  towards  its 
perpetrators.  Too  many  of  the 
world’s  current  conflicts  are  clash¬ 
es  between  people  with  complexes 
of  confirmed  inferiority  and  imag¬ 
ined  superiority.  The  truth  is  that 
no  American  would  be  well  served 
by  having  as  a  neighbour  a  nation 
convinced  that  it  had  been  tom 
from  its  roots  and  deprived  of  its 
own  cultural  heritage.  Such  neigh¬ 
bours  tend  to  be  unreliable,  un¬ 
friendly,  and  unstable. 


"Canadians,  by  con¬ 
trast,  while  contending 
that  their  social  philos¬ 
ophy  is  not  less  liberal, 
would  concede  that 
their  liberalism  was 
born  not  of  iconclasm, 
but  of  compromise  and 
evolution." 


What’s  So  Different  About 
Canadian  Culture? 

The  ten  million  American  tour¬ 
ists  who  visit  Canada  yearly  could 
be  excused  if  they  asked  what  all 
the  fuss  was  about.  Canadians  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  casual  and  transient 
observer  as  little  more  than  modi- 
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fied  Americans.  Perhaps,  they  are 
a  bit  more  conservative  and  slower 
on  the  draw,  but  these  faults  are 
not  so  large  that  they  could  not  be 
corrected  by  closer  contact  with 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  more  pene¬ 
trating  eye  of  the  social  scientist, 
substantial  differences  emerge  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  psyches.  Even  the  basic  con¬ 
ception  of  nationalism  varies  from 
one  side  of  the  border  to  the  other. 
The  creation  of  an  American  sense 
of  nationalism,  making  a  single  na¬ 
tion  from  people  of  so  many  and 
such  very  different  origins,  stands 
as  one  of  the  miracles  of  modem 
social  engineering.  A  set  of  com¬ 
mon  values  and  symbols  has  been 
evolved  and  championed  to  create 
an  articulate  self-awareness  of 
American  distinctiveness.  Persons 
of  widely  contrasting  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds  have  been  persuaded  to 
submerge  their  varying  senses  of 
heritage  into  a  single  structural  en¬ 
tity,  strong  enough  to  create  an 
emotional  identification  second 
probably  to  that  of  no  other  nation. 
The  fact  that  this  new  sense  of 
nationhood  was  built  among  dispa¬ 
rate  groups  on  the  establishment  of 
the  broadest  possible  common  de¬ 
nominator  necessitated  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  any  concept  of  an  organic 
society  based  on  hierarchical  prin¬ 
ciples  and,  by  extension,  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  any  type  of  communal  re¬ 
straint  on  individual  freedom.  The 
essential  liberalism  of  American 
society  was  bom  of  revolution. 

Canadians,  by  contrast,  while 
contending  that  their  social  philos¬ 
ophy  is  not  less  liberal,  would  con¬ 
cede  that  their  liberalism  was  bom 
not  of  iconoclasm,  but  of  compro¬ 
mise  and  evolution.  Canadians 
have  never  enjoyed  the  reformist 
opportunity  provided  by  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  They  cannot  even  boast  an 
Indian  War  worthy  of  the  name. 
Indeed,  from  fairly  early  times,  the 
pattern  in  Canada  has  been  one  of 
mutual  accommodation,  rather 
than  of  challenge  and  resolution  of 
differences.  The  Quebec  Act  of 
1765,  which  prescribed  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  vanquished 
French-speaking  Canadians  would 
live  under  British  rule,  was  a  model 
of  enlightenment  for  its  day:  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
education,  local  government,  and 


even  of  legal  systems.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  French  population  flour¬ 
ished;  and,  with  virtually  no  help 
from  subsequent  immigration,  the 
65,000  French-Canadians  of  1765 
have  become  the  6,500,000  native 
French-speakers  who  today  form 
28%  of  the  Canadian  population. 
The  contrast  with  the  American 
experience  illustrates  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  national  philosophies;  for 
the  hosts  of  Francophones  in  Loui¬ 
siana  when  the  territory  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  United  States  have 
succeeded  in  passing  their  language 
down  to  only  some  12,000  relative¬ 
ly  isolated  “Cajuns,”  one-twenti¬ 
eth  of  one  percent  of  the  present 
American  population. 

The  Canadian  “mosaic”  philoso¬ 
phy,  where  individuals  and  groups 
are  encouraged  to  retain  their  sepa¬ 
rate  ways,  has  resulted  in  frequent, 
subsequent  friction  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  melting-pot  approach.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  loyalists,  determined 
to  retain  their  links  with  Britain, 
fled  the  American  Revolution  to 
Canada,  and  Canadians  welcomed 
comparable  numbers  of  runaway 
slaves  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
underground  railway.  Minority 
groups  such  as  the  Mennonites, 
who  claimed  that  they  were  being 
oppressed  for  their  religious  beliefs 
in  the  United  States,  subsequently 
migrated  en  masse  to  Canadian  ref¬ 
uges;  and  the  memory  of  the  more 
than  100,000  opponents  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  who  moved  north  is  still 
fresh  in  most  minds  in  both  coun¬ 
tries. 

Rejecting  the  melting  pot  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  mosaic  has  not  been 
without  its  problems.  Lacking  con¬ 
certed  emphasis  on  symbols  of  na¬ 
tional  unity,  eschewing  any  pres¬ 
sures  to  conform  to  a  national 
mould,  emphasizing  the  universal 
as  opposed  to  the  purely  national  in 
history,  literature,  and  cultural  at¬ 
tainment,  and  cherishing  ancestral 
origins  and  cultural  diversity,  Can¬ 
ada  has  often  found  the  formulation 
of  a  united  national  policy  more 
difficult  than  has  America.  Con¬ 
scription  for  overseas  services  in 
both  World  Wars  proved  divisive 
and  inflammatory,  and  regionalism 
has  often  been  so  rife  that  virtually 
no  province  has  been  immune  from 
demands  of  substantial  numbers  of 
its  citizens  for  independence.  Cen¬ 
trifugal  forces  are  exacerbated  by 
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"If,  from  an  early  age,  a 
child  is  accustomed  to 
hearing  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  and  to  learning 
thereby  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  more  than  one 
way  to  say  anything  or 
to  interpret  anything, 
then  there  is  much  less 
danger  that,  as  an 
adult,  he  or  she  will 
fall  into  the  trap  of 
thinking  that  any  one 
way  is  necessarily  su¬ 
perior." 


the  distances  separating  sparse 
populations.  But  always,  through 
the  114  years  since  Confederation, 
sober  second  thoughts  have  led  the 
vast  majority  of  Canadians  to  reaf¬ 
firm  their  faith  in  their  sprawling, 
polyglot,  and  variegated  country. 

Canadians  will  claim  that  one  of 
the  virtues  of  the  mosaic  philoso¬ 
phy  is  the  development  of  far  great¬ 
er  mutual  tolerance  and  respect.  If, 
from  an  early  age,  a  child  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hearing  a  second  language 
and  to  learning  thereby  that  there  is 
always  more  than  one  way  to  say 
anything  or  to  interpret  anything, 
then  there  is  much  less  danger  that, 
as  an  adult,  he  or  she  will  fall  into 
the  trap  of  thinking  that  any  one 
way- is  necessarily  superior. 

This  professed  greater  tolerance 
is  far  from  perfect,  but  some  differ¬ 
ences  that  result  from  it  can  be 
measured  in  social  indices.  Canada 
has  never  had  a  racial  riot  worthy 
of  the  name.  Moderation  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  conservative  but,  con¬ 
ceivably,  more  law-abiding  socie¬ 
ty.  The  Canadian  crime  rates, 
particularly  for  violent  crimes,  are 
a  fraction  of  those  in  America. 

Canadians  do  not  gloat  over  such 
unfavourable  comparisons,  partly 
at  least  because  they  know  that 
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there  are  too  many  comparisons 
that  could  be  made  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  remark  such  as  that 
made  by  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Energy.  J.  J.  Greene,  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  audience  in  1970  is  the  rare 
exception.  He  affirmed  that  “a  part 
of  the  cause  for  the  rise  of  that  new 
Canadian  nationalism,  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  build  something 
unique,  rests  in  the  malaise  that 
exists  in  your  land — what  appears 
to  many  as  the  sudden  and  tragic 
disappearance  of  the  American 
dream  which,  in  some  ways,  has 
turned  to  nightmare.'*  All  of  which 
is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that, 
yes.  Canadian  culture  may  have 
some  basic  differences  with  Ameri¬ 
can — not  necessarily  better — but 
still  they  are  worth  preserving.  The 
concept  of  “culture”  is  used  here 
in  its  broadest  sociological  sense; 
but  the  argument  is  equally  applica¬ 
ble  in  the  more  popular  artistic 
sense,  for  cultural  manifestations 
in  writing  and  the  arts  are  no  more 
than  a  reflection  of  a  nation's  basic 
culture  in  the  sociological  sense. 
To  oversimplify,  it  can  be  said  that 
a  nation  which  enshrines  in  its  con¬ 
stitution  the  right  of  its  people  to 
bear  arms  will  understandably  re¬ 
flect  this  endorsement  of  violence 
in  its  books  and  plays  and  motion 
pictures;  but  a  nation  which  does 
not,  may  legitimately  be  allowed  to 
protect  a  contrary  philosophy. 

Can  Canadians  Really  be  “Afraid” 
of  American  Culture? 

As  Roger  Swanson  observed  so 
perceptively  in  the  excellent  book 
published  by  New  York  University 
Press,  Canadian  Cultural  National¬ 
ism ,  Canadians  have  “an  abiding 
receptivity  to.  but  fear  of,  cultural 
influences  from  the  United 
States.”  This  fear  found  a  focus  in 
the  1970s  with  the  invasion  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  universities  by  American 
opponents  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
including  many  radicalised  univer¬ 
sity  professors,  and  by  an  increas¬ 
ing  influx  of  United  States  books, 
periodicals,  films,  and  television 
programmes.  The.  Canadian  Sen¬ 
ate’s  Committee  on  the  Mass  Me¬ 
dia  declared  as  early  as  1970  that 
Canada  had  become  a  “cultural 
satellite”  of  the  United  States  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  Canadian  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  1976.  doomed  to 
“cultural  oblivion”  unless  it  took 


at  least  economic  control  of  its 
cultural  industries.  American  con¬ 
cern  over  manifestations  of  Cana¬ 
dian  cultural  nationalism  is  fully 
understandable,  especially  where 
United  States'  interests  are  eco¬ 
nomically  affected,  but  the  reasons 
that  in  Canadian  eyes  justify  the 
taking  of  these  measures  have  been 
often  misunderstood. 

Sometimes  Canadian  reactions 
to  American  cultural  influences 
have  been  more  comical  than  ratio¬ 
nal.  A  Canadian  author  complained 
as  early  as  1832  that  “American 
spelling  books,  dictionaries  and 
grammar”  were  teaching  Canadian 
children  “anti-British  dialect  and 
idiom,”  and  Archibald  MacMe- 
chan  contended  in  1920  that  Cana¬ 
da  was  no  more  than  “a  vassel 
State”  because  of  the  “popularity 
of  such  toys  as  the  Teddy  Bear” 
and  “the  spread  by  seductive  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  chewing  gum 
habit.” 

More  sophisticated  expressions 
of  concern  have  prompted  mea¬ 
sures  not  so  much  to  protect  as  to 
enhance  the  more  constructive 
expression  of  Canadian  culture. 
The  Canadian  Council — analogous 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts — was  created  in  1958  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  sum  intended  to  be 
sufficient  to  give  it  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  operation.  Restric¬ 
tions  on  foreign  ownership  of  radio 
and  television  stations  in  Canada, 
comparable  to  those  detailed  in 
section  3.10  of  the  United  States 
Federal  Communications  Act, 
have  been  in  force  for  some  years. 
A  Canadian  Film  Development 
Corporation  was  created  to  subsi¬ 
dise  the  production  of  films  made  in 
Canada,  or  about  Canada,  or  by 
Canadians.  Similar  encouragement 
has  been  given  to  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers.  These  types  of  cultural  na¬ 
tionalism  are  common  to  most 
countries  and  they  are  not  normally 
considered  injurious  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  any  other. 

Cultural  Nationalism  or 
Cultural  Chauvinism 

Where  cultural  promotion  tends 
to  be  applauded  from  abroad,  cul¬ 
tural  protectionism  provokes  a 
very  different  reaction.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  case  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  Time/Reader's  Digest 
affair  of  the  1970s.  One  of  the  most 
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difficult  fields  for  the  survival  of 
Canadian  cultural  creativity  has 
been  in  the  area  of  magazines  and 
periodicals.  Faced  with  a  Canadian 
market  barely  one-tenth  the  size  of 
the  American  market  and  spread 
out  over  an  even  larger  area.  Cana¬ 
dian  publishers  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  compete  with  the  much  larg¬ 
er,  glossier,  and  mass-produced 
American  publications. 

One  method  used  to  promote  ad¬ 
vertising  support  for  Canadian  pe¬ 
riodicals  has  been  to  allow,  for  tax 
purposes,  deduction  of  advertising 
costs  of  Canadian  firms  only  if  their 
ads  are  placed  in  Canadian-pro¬ 
duced  publications.  This  regulation 
has  been,  however,  all  too  easily 
circumvented  by  the  creation  of 
Canadian-produced  editions  of 
American  publications,  notably 
Time  and  Reader’s  Digest.  In  both 
cases,  the  actual  Canadian  content 
of  the  Canadian  edition  was  mini¬ 
mal,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
editorial  content  was  identical  to 
that  of  the  parent  American  publi¬ 
cation.  While  a  Canadian  publica¬ 
tion  can  offer  comparable  or.  in¬ 
deed,  better  coverage  of  Canadian 
news,  no  such  publication  could 
hope  to  match  the  scores  of  pages 
of  American  news  and  features  that 
the  American  subsidiaries  could 
obtain  for  a  nominal  charge  from 
their  parent  publishers. 

It  could  be  argued  that  this 
wholesale  “dumping”  of  American 
editorial  content,  if  it  fell  under  the 
purely  material  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  would  have  consti¬ 
tuted  so  prima  facie  a  case  that  no 
government  could  tolerate  it  and 
expect  to  be  reelected.  Whether 
the  technique  was  a  form  of 
“dumping”  or  not,  the  Time  and 
Reader’s  Digest  method  was  effec¬ 
tive;  and  by  as  early  as  1955,  the 
two  Canadian  editions  had  cap¬ 
tured  over  one-third  of  all  maga¬ 
zine  and  periodical  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  in  Canada  combined. 

Various  efforts  were  made  from 
1956  to  1965  to  divert  some  of  this 
advertising  support  to  Canadian 
publications.  In  reaction.  Time  suc¬ 
cessfully  enlisted  the  vigorous  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  thereby  became 
an  instant  symbol  of  what  was  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  American  interference 
in  domestic  Canadian  affairs.  When 
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the  St.  Laurent  Government  in 
1956  attempted  to  impose  a  25% 
advertising  tax  on  foreign  period¬ 
icals.  President  Eisenhower  him¬ 
self  was  recruited  to  protest  the 
matter,  first  with  Prime  Minister 
St.  Laurent  and  then  with  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  John  Diefenbaker.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  the  Canadian  tax  was  resent¬ 
fully  withdrawn  in  1958.  In  1961,  a 
Canadian  Royal  Commission  on 
publications  returned  to  the  charge 
with  a  recommendation  that  the  tax 
be  reinstituted,  and  it  was  met  al¬ 
most  immediately  with  a  warning 
that  the  United  States  Government 
would  consider  reinstitution  as  a 
violation  of  Canada’s  trade  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Po¬ 
litical  Science  (December  1974) 
reported  that  a  “senior  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  representative”  had  made 
the  warning  concrete  by  threaten¬ 
ing  cancellation  of  a  major  contract 
for  United  States  aircraft  compo¬ 
nents  awarded  to  a  Canadian  firm. 

Subsequently,  new  Canadian 
regulations  specifying  minimum 
Canadian  ownership  requirements 
for  Canadian  periodicals  were  hast¬ 
ily  amended  to  provide  a  loophole 
by  which  both  Time  and  Reader’s 
Digest  could  be  exempted.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  then  Canadian  Minister 
of  Finance,  Walter  Gordon,  the  ex¬ 
emption  was  a  necessary  conces¬ 
sion — however  humiliating — if 
Canada  wished  to  see  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  cherished  1965  automo¬ 
tive  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Canadian  magazines  and  other 
publications  continued  to  languish, 
however,  and  independent  investi¬ 
gators  refused  to  let  the  matter 
rest.  The  Canadian  Senate’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  on  Mass  Media  in 
1970  strongly  recommended  the 
termination  of  the  1965  exemp¬ 
tions.  Aware  that  its  marshalling  of 
United  States  Government  inter¬ 
vention  on  previous  occasions  had 
won  it  no  more  than  a  Pyrrhic 
victory,  eager  to  prove  that  it  quali¬ 
fied  as  a  “Canadian”  magazine, 
and  perhaps,  from  past  experience, 
confident  of  victory.  Time  this  time 
decided  to  fight  its  battle  alone.  In 
January  1975,  the  government  of 
Pierre  Trudeau  introduced  plans  to 
withdraw  the  1965  exemptions  and 
defined  a  Canadian  magazine  as 
one  with  at  least  75%  Canadian 
equity  control  and  carrying  at  least 


80%  Canadian-produced  editorial 
content.  Time  refused  to  contem¬ 
plate  meeting  the  new  require¬ 
ments,  and,  faced  with  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  losing  much  of  its 
Canadian  advertising  revenue,  sus¬ 
pended  its  Canadian  edition.  The 
parent  United  States  edition  of  the 
magazine  continues  to  enjoy  a  good 
circulation  in  Canada,  however, 
and  “split-run”  operations  permit 
the  solicitation  of  separate  adver¬ 
tising  for  copies  distributed  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

By  contrast.  Reader’s  Digest 
speedily  complied  with  Canadian 
ownership  requirements.  It  was 
judged  that  Reader’s  Digest  arti¬ 
cles,  if  they  had  been  condensed 
and  edited  in  Canada,  could  count 
as  Canadian  content  regardless  of 
their  origin.  The  willing  compliance 
and  continuing  commercial  success 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest  Canadian 
edition  has  served  to  deflect  some 
of  the  bitterness  engendered  by 
time's  stormy  withdrawal. 

Even  more  acrimonious  have 
been  the  reactions  to  Canadian  at¬ 
tempts  to  curtail  the  advertising 
content  of  American  television  pro¬ 
grammes  imported  into  Canada  di¬ 
rect  from  United  States  broadcasts 
by  Canadian  cable  distribution 
companies.  Here,  again,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  argument  was  similar.  Many 
American  border  television  sta¬ 
tions  were  gearing  much  of  their 
advertising  to  Canadian  consum¬ 
ers.  The  Canadian  Radio,  Televi¬ 
sion,  and  Telecommunications 
Commission  estimated  that  by  the 
mid-1970s,  Canada’s  businesses 
were  spending  $20  million  annually 
on  United  States  border  stations 
and  that  an  additional  $30-40  mil¬ 
lion  were  being  lost  each  year  be¬ 
cause  United  States  multinationals 
were  satisfied  that  they  could  cover 
Canadian  markets  by  advertising 
through  border  stations.  Two  Ca¬ 
nadian  measures  were  proposed; 
the  first,  the  deletion  by  cable  com¬ 
panies  of  the  advertising  content  of 
American-originated  programmes, 
and,  secondly,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  periodical  field,  the  withdrawal 
of  tax  exemption  on  advertising 
placed  by  Canadian  firms  with 
United  States  stations. 

Here,  again,  reaction  in  Ameri¬ 
can  commercial  circles  was  vitriol¬ 
ic.  In  the  end,  the  Canadians  had  to 
drop  the  deletion  requirements,  al¬ 


though  cable  companies  were  en¬ 
joined  to  avoid  carrying  the  United 
States  broadcast  of  a  program  al¬ 
ready  being  broadcast  in  Canada. 
The  withdrawal  of  tax  exemptions 
remains  in  effect. 

The  manifestations  of  cultural 
nationalism  as  cultural  protection¬ 
ism.  and  their  intrusion  into  inter¬ 
national  economic  relations,  carry 
a  cost  in  goodwill  w  hich  Canadians 
would  be  unwise  to  overlook.  By 
the  same  token,  however,  Canadi¬ 
ans  can  hope  that  Americans  will 
understand  the  motivations  inspir¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  initiatives,  and 
the  greater  long-term  negative  re¬ 
sults  on  Canada’s  usefulness  as  a 
friend  and  partner  to  the  United 
States  if  such  initiatives  are  sup¬ 
pressed. 

Two  major  distinctions  can  be 
drawn  between  cultural  inter¬ 
change  and  economic  trade.  Cul¬ 
tural  commodities,  such  as  maga¬ 
zines  and  television  programmes, 
are  not  like  other  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  Roger  Swanson  aptly  not¬ 
ed,  “U.S.  television  programmes 
carry  rather  more  ethnocentric 
baggage  than  U.S.  eggs  or  beef.” 
The  content  of  cultural  commod¬ 
ities  directly  influences  behavior 
patterns,  customs,  and  attitudes. 

A  second  distinction  is  similar. 
In  commercial  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  the  end  product  is  often 
less  important  than  the  production 
itself,  because  it  is  the  production 
which  provides  employment  and 
eventually  profits.  By  contrast,  in 
cultural  production,  the  end  prod¬ 
uct  plays  a  key  role  in  either  pro¬ 
moting  or  detracting  from  another 
country’s  national  goals,  cultural 
identity,  unity,  and  self-awareness. 

Perhaps  one  lasting  good  effect 
of  American  reaction  to  Canada's 
cultural  protectionism  has  been  the 
development  of  a  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed  awareness  of  the  governmental 
and  private  forces  active  in  each 
other’s  country,  and  a  new  willing¬ 
ness  by  American  leaders  to  rise 
above  the  immediate  post-war  sup¬ 
position  of  common  interests  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  recognition  of  the  worth 
of,  and  search  for,  parallel  inter¬ 
ests.  This  reflects  a  maturity  in  the 
evolution  of  United  States-Canadi- 
an  relationships  that  seeks  not  to 
enforce  conformity  so  much  as  to 
recognise  the  value  of  differ¬ 
ences.  □ 
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APPENDIX  E 


RECORD  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Note :  The  following  checklist  may  serve  to  keep  an  ongoing 
record  of  students'  progress  through  the  unit. _ 


CODE:  C  -  Completed  Activity  S  -  Satisfactory  development  of  skill  area 

I  -  Activity  Incomplete  U  -  Unsatisfactory 


Student  Name 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

l_ 

— 
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Student  Name 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
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To  Parents: 

Re:  Grade  Five  Social  Studies  -  Canada's  nearest  neighbor 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  our  class  will  be  studying  the 
geography  of  the  United  States  and  the  historical  theme(s)  _ 


The  purpose  of  this  topic  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
geography  and  some  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  hoped  that,  through  this  study  of  "Canada's  Nearest  Neighbor", 
students  will  develop  a  better  sense  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  two  countries,  and  thus  a  better  sense  of  their  own 
Canadian  identity. 

Any  help  that  you  can  provide  by  discussing  with  your  child 
the  topics  that  are  researched  in  school  will  be  appreciated. 


Teacher 
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ACCESS 

Information  Page 

Our 

Nearest 

Neighbour: 

the  United 
States 

Series  12  x  30  minutes  audiotape.  The 
series  basic  program  number  is  AU4763. 
If  individual  programs  are  required, 
please  order  by  using  the  series  BPN, 
and  both  the  program  number  and  title 
(e  g.  BPN  AU4763-01,  Crossing' 
Frontiers;  BPN  AU4763-04,  The  World 
Turned  Upside  Down). 

Series  overview  Our  Nearest  Neighbour, 
developed  jointly  by  ACCESS  and 
Alberta  Education,  explores  the 
relationship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America  in  partially- 
dramatized  programs  of  both  Canadian 
and  American  content  intended  to 
enhance  understanding  of  stages  in 
Canadian  history  and  the  emergence  of 
Canadian  identity.  The  series  reinforces 
and  complements  the  Grade  5  social 
studies  curriculum,  aiding  students  in 
achieving  a  full  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  their  Canadian  history 
and  heritage. 

The  first  two  programs  introduce  the 
series  and  establish  the  idea  of  historical 
research.  The  last  program  summarizes 
and  analyzes  the  historical  content,  and 
encourages  students  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  about  the  central  question: 
Should  Canadians  and  Americans  strive 
for  similar  or  different  goals? 

The  nine  programs  in  between  are 
presented  in  historical  settings  and  are 
60  percent  dramatized,  providing 
research  data  and  offering  students  an 
opportunity  to  experience  history  in  the 
making. 

The  series  follows  Judith,  a  Grade  5 
social  studies  teacher  from  Alberta,  her 
husband  Charles,  and  their  children 
Michelle,  10,  and  Brent,  9,  on  a  summer 
holiday  driving  from  Western  Canada  to 
the  Eastern  United  States.  When 
Michelle  returns  to  school,  she  and  her 


classmates  investigate  differences 
between  Canadians  and  Americans,  and 
go  on  to  study  important  incidents 
which  formed  the  relationship  of  the 
neighbours.  Judith,  acting  as  the  class's 
guest  resource  person,  narrates  the 
series. 

Utilization  Flexibility  of  classroom  use  is 
a  prime  objective  of  Our  Nearest  Neighbour. 
Employing  instructional  design  similar 
to  the  inquiry  process,  the  series  offers 
teachers  several  approaches  to  topic  C  of 
the  Grade  5  social  studies  curriculum. 
Three  programs  —  “Come  All  You  Bold 
Canadians:  the  War  of  1812," 
"Settlement  of  the  West:  the  Frontier 
Experience,"  and  "Settlement  of  the 
West:  the  Native  Experience"  — 
reinforce  curriculum  core  material 
presented  to  all  classes.  A  teacher  may 
choose  to:  offer  the  entire  series,  offer 
his  or  her  own  introduction  and 
summary  with  one  or  two  history 
programs  to  supplement  personal 
classroom  presentation,  or  offer  the 
introduction  and  summary  programs  to 
the  full  class  and  then  assign  individual 
history  programs  to  study  groups  for 
discussion. 

As  part  of  a  curriculum-based  package 
(which  will  also  include  two  textbooks), 
this  series  is  designed  to  be  integrated 
with  the  classroom  teaching  unit.  Each 
tape  can  be  used  in  full  or  in  part,  and 


offers  convenient  pause  points  to  allow 
review,  teacher  clarification  or  class 
discussion. 

Intended  audience  Grade  5  social 
studies. 

01  Crossing  Frontiers 

"Big  Deal!"  complains  Michelle  as  she, 
Brent,  Charles  and  Judith  set  to  drive 
from  Alberta  to  Washington,  D  C.  But 
soon  Michelle  and  Brent  are  eagerly 
filling  scrapbooks  with  drawings  of  the 
Alberta  prairie.  They  find  out  why  an 
American  customs  officer  wants  their 
apples.  In  North  Dakota,  they  see  the 
Black  Hills  where  Chief  Sitting  Bull  lived 
before  he  came  to  Canada.  In  Chicago 
they  dance  in  the  streets  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  learn  why  Americans 
celebrate  their  freedom,  and  how  jazz 
was  born.  Cousin  Zeb  tells  an 
Appalachian  Mountain  ghost  story  and 
accompanies  the  family  to  Washington, 
the  nation's  capital.  In  a  few  weeks' 
travel,  Michelle  and  Brent  have  been 
able  to  compare  the  United  States  with 
Canada,  and  see  many  places  where 
American  history  was  made. 

Terminology:  customs,  immigration, 
border,  frontier,  president,  prime 
minister.  (We  recommend  that  a  large 
map  of  North  America  be  displayed 
while  students  study  this  unit.) 
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02  Who  are  Canadians?  Who  are 
Americans? 

Back  in  the  classroom,  Michelle 
discovers  her  class  is  studying  exactly 
what  she  learned  informally  all  summer: 
Who  are  Canadians?  Who  are 
Americans?  After  discussing  differences 
and  similarities,  the  students  soon  want 
to  know  more  about  the  two  countries. 
The  class  assignment  is  to  formulate 
research  questions  concerning  the 
United  States.  They  ask  about  Abraham 
Lincoln,  George  Washington,  the 
Pilgrims,  the  Civil  War,  and  discover 
ways  to  research  history  through  books, 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  well- 
informed  resource  persons.  Most 
important,  they  learn  that  history  is 
about  people. 

Terminology:  pilgrims,  civil  war. 

03  A  New  World:  the  Colonial 
Experience 

Colonists,  who  have  left  Europe  in 
search  of  religious  freedom,  pray  for 
safety  as  their  ship.  The  Mayflower, 
tosses  on  a  stormy  ocean.  When  they 
land  at  Plymouth  Rock,  their  problems 
are  far  from  over.  Religious  dissent 
continues  until  they  agree  that  an 
elected  government  should  give  fair 
treatment  to  all.  Other  Pilgrims  arrive  in 
New  England  and  New  Amsterdam. 
French  colonists  also  settle  in  New 
France  —  later  called  Canada  —  to  farm, 
trap  furs  and  trade  with  the  Indians. 
English  and  French  colonists  learn  from 
the  Indians  how  to  survive  in  the 
strange  new  country,  but  when  some 
colonies  become  intolerant,  less  friendly 
relations  develop.  The  most  important 
thing  the  colonists  bring  to  the  New 
World  isn't  their  livestock  or  tools,  but  a 
respect  for  freedom  of  choice  which  we 
still  have  today.  They  also  first  celebrate 
Thanksgiving,  a  feast  we  still  appreciate. 

Terminology:  colonization.  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Puritans,  heathens,  coureurs  de 
hois,  seigneur,  governour,  slave. 


04  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down: 
the  American  Revolution  and 
Loyalist  Emigrations 

In  1773,  American  colonists  decide 
they've  put  up  with  enough  unfair 
English  trade  and  tax  laws.  Margaret 
and  Nathaniel  Bradley  and  their 
daughter  Sarah  worry  about  human 
rights,  and  support  the  American 
Patriots  when  they  destroy  English  tea 
at  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Nathaniel 
fights  in  George  Washington's 
American  army  after  war  is  declared  in 
1775.  The  Bradleys' old  friend  Edward 
Hunter  and  his  son  Thomas  become 
enemies;  as  Loyalists,  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  King.  The  Americans' 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776 
protects  the  'natural  rights  of  mankind.' 
An  American  invasion  of  British  North 
America  (now  an  English  colony)  fails, 
and  the  Americans  may  lose  their 
revolutionary  war  —  until  France  joins 
the  fight  against  her  old  enemy  England. 
When  the  Americans  win,  the  English 
feel  the  world  has  turned  upside  down. 
Loyalists,  unhappy  in  the  new  United 
States  of  America,  emigrate  to  British 
North  America. 

Terminology:  revolution.  Patriots, 
Loyalists,  militia,  independence,  rebel. 

05  Come  All  You  Bold  Canadians: 
the  War  of  1812 

Sandy  from  Halifax  and  Jeremiah  from 
New  York,  working  on  an  American 
ship  in  1812,  are  kidnapped  and  forced  to 
serve  in  the  British  Navy.  Suddenly,  the 
United  States  are  at  war  with  England 
and  trying  to  invade  British  North 
America.  How  can  the  English  and 
Canadians  defend  themselves  against 
the  United  States,  with  the  English  army 
fighting  Napoleon  in  Europe?  General 
Isaac  Brock  joins  forces  with  the 
Shawnee  Chief  Tecumseh  to  defend 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  while 
American  merchant  ships  attack  the 
British  Navy  all  around  the  world. 

Sandy  and  many  others  join  General 
Brock's  soldiers  as  volunteers,  a  farm 
woman  named  Laura  Secord  makes  a 
heroic  journey  to  save  the  army,  and 
people  in  British  North  America  start  to 
think  of  themselves  as  Canadians. 

Terminology:  impressment,  privateers, 
mutiny,  democracy,  rocket. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

★  A  ★  it  ★  ★ 

★  ★★★★★ 


06  The  American  Civil  War  and 
Canadian  Confederation 

Elijah  and  Liza  Tyler,  and  their  children 
Amanda  and  Jesse,  are  all  slaves  on  a 
Georgia  plantation  in  the  1850s.  Legally 
the  property  of  the  plantation  owner, 
Elijah  and  the  rest  are  sold  in  the  slave 
market,  and  the  family  is  broken  apart. 
Can  they  find  a  way  to  reunite,  after 
Liza  and  Amanda  escape  north  on  the 
underground  railway'  to  British  North 
America,  or  Canada?  The  Americans 
grow  powerful,  and  consider  annexing 
British  North  America,  but  are  divided 
by  the  moral  issue  of  slavery.  In  1861, 
the  Confederacy  of  southern  slave¬ 
owning  states  decides  to  leave  the 
United  States.  Politicians  in  British 
North  America  watch  carefully;  as  long 
as  Americans  fight  each  other  they 
won't  invade  their  northern  neighbours. 
Two  years  after  the  Civil  War  ends,  the 
time  has  come  to  unite  the  provinces 
into  a  new  country,  Canada. 

Terminology:  constitution,  confederate. 


07  Settlement  of  the  West:  the 
Frontier  Experience 

After  the  Civil  War,  James  Claremont  of 
Georgia  feels  restless  in  the  defeated 
American  South,  and  drifts  west  as  a 
cowpuncher.  In  Texas  he  and 
Beauregard  Brady  drive  wild  longhorn 
cattle  north  through’Indian  Territory  in 
Oklahoma  to  the  railhead  in  Missouri. 
Meanwhile,  Americans  and  their 
railways  are  moving  west,  opening  up 
the  prairie  to  farming.  When  things  start 
to  get  crowded,  James  and  Beau  decide 
to  go  ranching  in  the  Dakota  Territory, 
but  after  a  few  years  farmers  spread  into 
the  new  region.  A  blizzard  kills  their 
cattle  and  clinches  their  decision  to  move 
on  to  a  new  frontier  —  Canada.  Near 
Fort  MacLeod  they  discover  home¬ 
steading  is  more  difficult  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  sign  on  to  work 
for  Major  Willoughby.  Beau  and  James 
are  back  in  the  ranching  business  in 
1905  when  Alberta  becomes  a  province. 

Terminology:  toll,  homestead,  section, 
range,  immigrants,  sodbusters, 
squatters,  crown  land. 
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08  Settlement  of  the  West:  the 
Native  Experience 

Coyote,  a  boy  of  the  Hunkpapa  Sioux, 
witnesses  General  Custer's  1876  attack 
on  Little  Big  Horn  in  the  Dakota 
Territory.  Chief  Sitting  Bull,  after 
defeating  the  American  cavalry,  refuses 
to  live  on  an  American  Indian 
reservation  and  leads  his  tribe  into 
Canada.  Major  Walsh  of  the  North  West 
Mounted  Police  welcomes  Sitting  Bull 
and  the  Sioux,  but  worries  that  they 
plan  to  attack  the  American  cavalry 
from  the  safety  of  Canada.  Coyote  sees 
Sitting  Bull  refuse  the  American  request 
for  his  return.  But  the  Canadians  will 
not  give  land  to  the  Sioux,  and  Sitting 
Bull's  people  gradually  drift  south  to 
American  reservations.  Coyote  lives  to 
witness  the  murder  of  Sitting  Bull,  and 
the  massacre  of  Wounded  Knee. 

Terminology:  reservations,  long  knives, 
blackrobes. 

09  Streets  of  Gold:  Industrial 
Expansion  and  Social  Reform 

Johann  and  Maria  Gerlitz,  newly 
married,  leave  their  families'  poverty  in 
Austria  to  start  a  new  life  in  the  United 
States.  Railways,  steel  plants,  mines, 
lumber  camps,  and  dozens  of  other 
industries  are  booming  all  over  the 
continent;  the  Industrial  Revolution  has 
spread  from  Europe  to  America.  Poor 
people  like  the  Gerlitzes  soon  find 
American  streets  aren't  paved  with  gold. 
Johann  joins  a  railroad  construction 
crew,  while  Maria  works  in  a  Chicago 
laundry.  Life  is  hard,  especially  for  new 
immigrants.  Union  claims  and  company 
violence  spring  up  across  the  United 
States  as  the  economy  falters.  Johann 
demands  his  unpaid  wages,  and  is 
injured  by  company  guards.  In  Pittsburg, 
the  Gerlitzes  find  better  jobs,  but  have 
trouble  with  labour  conflicts  until  they 
move  to  Winnipeg.  Human  rights 
increase.  Among  other  immigrants, 
Johann  and  Maria  begin  to  feel  at  home 
in  Canada. 

Terminology:  peasants,  industry,  union, 
prosperity. 

10  Roaring  Twenties,  Dirty  Thirties 

American  born  Woody  McCallum  is 
arrested  in  Winnipeg  for  his  labor  union 
activities  in  1919.  In  a  difficult  year  of 
soldiers  returning  from  World  War  I, 
high  prices  and  few  jobs,  the  Winnipeg 
General  Strike  of  35,000  workers  lasted 
38  days.  The  government  fears  a 
revolution,  and  the  McCallum  family  is 
deported  to  the  United  States  at  the 
start  of  the  Roaring  Twenties.  It's  a  time 
of  new  inventions:  radio,  electric 
refrigerators,  indoor  plumbing, 
automobiles.  Everyone's  buying  on 
credit.  Woody  finds  work  in  a  Detroit 


car  plant,  and  even  manages  to  invest  his 
savings  in  the  stock  market.  Then  comes 
the  Wall  Street  Crash  of  1929,  and  the 
onset  of  the  Dirty  Thirties.  Thousands 
of  families  lose  their  homes,  cars  and 
jobs.  Woody's  family  is  forced  to  return 
to  Manitoba,  and  Woody  wanders  the 
United  States  as  a  hobo  until  he  can 
rejoin  them  in  Canada.  Soon  both 
governments  are  instituting  measures 
such  as  the  New  Deal  and  facing  World 
War  II. 

Terminology:  sedition,  worker,  strike, 
credit,  stocks,  hobo,  depression. 

11  Solving  Neighbourhood  Problems 

It's  1991,  and  Michelle  is  working  on  a 
special  task  force  to  assess  water  sources 
for  drought  areas  in  the  western  United 
States.  Michelle's  co-worker  is  Don, 
short  for  Telidon,  a  Canadian  National 
Research  Council  computer.  The 
Americans  want  to  pipe  Alberta  water 
south;  the  Canadians  worry  that  they 
won't  have  enough  for  their  own  needs. 
Can  the  neighbours  resolve  their 
different  needs?  Canada's  arctic  ice  pack 
contains  plentiful  fresh  water  that  the 
Americans  could  use,  while  Canada 
needs  an  end  to  the  acid  rain  created  by 
American  industries.  Perhaps  they'll  be 
able  to  negotiate  a  compromise  to  each 
country's  benefit. 

Terminology:  Telidon,  reserves, 
negotiation,  technology,  trade  partner, 
compromise. 

12  Good  Neighbours 

Back  in  the  classroom,  students  review 
the  historical  information  they've 
gathered.  On  the  basis  of  all  this  data 
and  analysis,  should  Canadians  and 
Americans  strive  for  similar  or  different 
goals?  No  ready-made  answers  are 
offered,  since  students  eventually  must 
reach  their  own  conclusions  about  such 
questions.  Instead,  students  are 
encouraged  to  continue  examining  the 
relationship  between  the  neighbouring 
nations. 
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CLIMATIC  REGIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


1.  a.  Sub-tropical  region  of  the  south-west.  A  semi -arid  desert  region 
with  hot  summers  and  warm  winters. 

b.  Sub-tropical  region  of  the  south-east.  A  region  of  considerable 
precipitation,  with  a  hot  equable  climate  giving  rise  to  luxurient 
vegetation  of  pine,  cypress  and  mangrove  swamps. 


2.  a.  Warm  temperate  region  (California).  A  typical  "Med i terranean"  type 

climate,  with  hot  dry  summers  and  mild  rainy  winters. 

b.  Warm  temperate  region  (Eastern  States).  A  region  with  hot  summers 
and  warm  winters,  with  fairly  heavy  precipitation  distributed  over 
the  year;  supports  thick  woodland. 

3.  a.  Cool  temperate,  west  coast  marine  region.  A  region  with  warm 

summers  and  mild  winters,  with  moderate  to  heavy  precipitation; 
supports  coniferous  forest. 

b.  Cool  temperate  region  (North-East  States  and  South-East  Canada).  A 
region  with  warm  summers,  cold  winters  and  considerable 
precipitation;  supports  coniferous  and  deciduous  forest. 


4.  Temperate  interior  region  (Central  Great  Plains).  A  region  with  warm 
summers  and  cold  winters  (extreme  temperatures)  with  low  precipitation 
giving  rise  to  "prairie"  type  vegetation. 


5.  Cold  temperate  region  (Labrador  to  Alaska,  south  of  Hudson  Bay).  A 
region  with  severe  winters  and  short  mild  summers  with  light 
precipitation  supporting  typical  northern  forest  or  taiga. 


6.  Tundra  region  (Arctic).  A  region  of  long,  very  cold  winters  and  short 
cool  summers  with  light  precipitation  and  permafrost;  supports  little 
vegetation. 

7.  Mountain  region.  A  region  with  a  typical  alpine  climate  and  vegetation 
with  marked  variations  in  temperature,  precipitation  and  vegetation 
depending  on  elevation  and  latitude. 


-  Map  and  notes  adapted  from  Dobson,  F.R.  and  Virgo,  H.E. 

Canada  and  the  United  States;  A  New  School  Geography  Volume  5. 

London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1980,  pages  10-12. 
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LOCATIONS  OF 

'  MAJOR  BATTLES 

1. 

Tippecanoe 

10  Nov.  1811 

2. 

/ 

Queenston  Heights 
13  Oct.  1812 

3. 

York 

23  April  1813 

4. 

Lake  Erie 

10  Sept.  1813 

5. 

Moraviantown 

5  Oct.  1813 

6 . 

Chateauguay 

26  Oct.  1813 

7. 

Crysler's  Farm 

11  Nov.  1813 

8. 

Lundy ’ s  Lane 

25  July  1814 

9. 

Washington 

24  Aug.  1814 

10. 

Plattsburg 

11  Sept.  1814 

11. 

New  Orleans 

8  Jan.  1815 
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MAR  OF  1812 

ST.  LAWRENCE  AND  NORTHEAST  U.S. 
WITH  DETAIL  OF  THE  MONTREAL  REGION 
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THE  WAR  OF  1812 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  REGION  SHOWING  DETAIL 
OF  THE  NIAGARA  THEATRE 
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THE  WAR  OF  1812-1814  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Causes 


1.  British  attempted  to  stop  American  ships  from  trading  with  France. 

This  meant  American  manufacturing  and  trading  companies  could  not 
sell  their  products  in  Europe. 

2.  British  stopped  and  searched  American  ships  for  sailors  who  had 
deserted  the  British  navy  in  order  to  escape  the  harsh  conditions. 

Such  men  were  seized  and  forced  to  return  to  British  ships.  This 
action  was  called  impressment. 

3.  Indians  opposed  the  Americans’  move  west  across  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  into  the  Ohio  Valley.  To  mountain  friendship  and  trading 
privileges  the  British  supplied  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians. 
Americans  thought  the  British  were  encouraging  the  Indians  to  fight 
against  the  Americans.  By  1814,  all  of  the  Wisconsin  territory  was 
held  by  Britain  as  far  west  as  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

4.  War  Hawks  (people  who  wanted  war)  in  the  United  States  government 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  British  in  Canada  and  expand  American 
territory.  Many  Americans  did  not  agree  with  this  position. 

5.  Britain  declared  war  on  France  in  1803  and  this  war  continued  until 
1815.  (Defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo).  Britain  and  France 
blockaded  each  other’s  ports.  France  and  the  United  States  became 
common  enemies  of  Britain. 

6.  William  Henry  Harrison,  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  defeated  the 
Indians  of  the  Indiana  Territory  and  other  parts  of  the  Northwest 
under  the  Shawnee  Chief,  Tecumseh,  at  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Wabash  River,  November  7,  1811.  Indians  received 
British  support. 

I  I .  Events  of  War  1812-1814 

June  18,  1812.  President  James  Madison  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain  although  many  Americans  had  opposed  it.  Canadians  were  surprised 
and  shocked.  The  War  of  1812  is  often  referred  to  by  Americans  as 
"Mr.  Madison’s  War.” 

Sir  Isaac  Brock,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  was  leader  of  the 
British  and  Canadian  forces. 

William  Hull,  Governor  of  Michigan,  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  in 
charge  of  the  American  army  in  the  Northwest.  Sir  George  Prevost  was 
Governor-Genera  I  of  Canada  in  Quebec  City. 
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1812-  Battles  won  by  the  British  and  Canadian  forces: 

1814 

Fort  Mich i I imacki nac  (captured  July  17,  1812) 

Detroit  (captured  August,  1812) 

Queenston  Heights  (captured  October  13,  1812.  General  Brock 

killed) 

Stoney  Creek  (near  Hamilton,  June  5,  1813) 

Beaver  Dam  (June  24,  1813) 

Chateauguay  (south  of  Montreal,  October  26,  1813; 

Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Salaberry  and 

French  Canadian  force  defeated  American  General 

Macdone I  I ) 

Crysler's  Farm  (east  along  St.  Lawrence  from  Kingston. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison  with  British  and 
Canadian  forces  defeated  Americans  November  11, 
1813) 

Lundy’s  Lane  (July  25,  1814) 

Washington,  D.C.  (August  24,  1814.  British  forces  burned  the 

President’s  mansion.  When  the  mansion  was  rebuilt 
and  painted,  it  was  called  "The  White  House". 

1812-  Battles  won  by  the  United  States 

York,  capital  of  Upper  Canada  (now  Toronto — burned  legislative 
bu i I d i ngs) 

Put-in-Bay  (September  10,  1813.  Americans  control  Lake  Erie) 

Detroit  recaptured  by  Americans  (1813) 

Moraviantown  (London)  Americans  defeat  British  and  the  Indians 
led  by  Shawnee  Chief  Tecumseh  (killed). 

Chippewa  (July  5,  1814,  American  victory) 

Plattsburgh,  New  York  (September  11,  1814,  under  Commodore 
MacDonough,  destroyed  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Champ  lain). 

New  Orleans  (January  8,  1815).  American  Andrew  Jackson  defeated 
British  force  led  by  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  (killed). 

Americans  successfully  defended  Baltimore  against  British 

attack.  (It  was  during  this  attack  that  Francis 
Scott  Key  wrote  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"). 

III.  Treaty  of  Ghent  (Belgium) 

Signed  December  24,  1814,  before  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon,  June  18,  1814. 
Ignored  the  significant  causes  of  the  War  of  1812,  which  by  1814  no  longer 
existed.  It  made  provision  to: 

-  stop  the  fighting 

-  release  prisoners 

-  restore  territory  acquired  by  both  countries 

-  terminate  the  Indian  hostilities. 
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No  mention  made  of: 


-  neutral  rights 

-  impressment  of  American  seamen 

-  effect  on  American  commerce  of  blockades  and 

seizures  of  ships 

-  control  of  Great  Lakes 

-  Indian  territories 

-  fisheries 

-  navigation  on  the  Mississippi 


IV.  Resu I ts 

Canadian  Perspective 

1.  No  one  had  won,  hence  no  one  power  dominated  the  St.  Lawrence. 

-  established  a  balance  of  power  that  would  lead  to  a  permanent 

boundary. 

-  in  1818  the  two  nations  agreed  latitute  49°N.  from  Lake  of 

the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  would  be  the  boundary  line. 

-  Americans  accepted  permanent  exclusion  from  the  inshore  fisheries 

of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

-  Rush-Bagot  Treaty  1817  -  Britain  and  United  States  agreed  to 

limit  their  armed  naval  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  Strengthened  the  feeling  of  anti-Americanism 

-  intensified  loyal  ism 

-  encouraged  settlement  in  Upper  Canada  close  to  the  border  as  a 

means  of  discouraging  American  expansion  into  Canada. 

3.  Feelings  of  nationalism  grew  in  Upper  Canada.  British  settlers  began 
to  think  of  themselves  as  Canadians,  which  was  different  from  being 
Americans. 

American  Perspective 

•  Ended  any  hopes  the  United  States  had  of  taking  over  Canada. 

•  British  could  no  longer  think  of  the  Indian  territory  as  a  divider 
between  Canada  and  United  States  in  the  West. 

•  Western  expansion  increased. 

•  Encouraged  the  desire  to  annex  Florida. 

•  Manufacturing  increased  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
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EXPLORERS  COMMON  TO  U.S.  AND  CANADA 


John  Cabot  (1497-1498)  -  Newfoundland,  Mari  times  and  New  England  coast. 

Samuel  de  Champlain  (1603-1615)  -  Maritimes,  New  England  coast,  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  Rivers,  Great  Lakes,  Lakes  Oneida  and  Champlain. 

Henry  Hudson  (1609-10)  -  Hudson  River  (U.S.)  and  Hudson  Bay. 

Etienne  Brule  (1611-1620)  -  Great  LaKES,  Susquehanna  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Ottawa  River. 

Jean  Nicolet  (1634)  -  Great  Lakes  to  Green  Bay  and  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  La  Salle  (1669-1687)  -  Great  Lakes,  Mississippi 
River. 

Father  Hennepin  (1680-81)  -  Niagara  Falls,  Great  Lakes,  Mississippi  River. 

Father  Jacques  Marquette  (and  Louis  Joliet)  (1673-1675)  -  Great  Lakes  and 
Mississippi. 

La  Verendrye  and  Sons  (1731-1749)  -  Western  Great  Lakes,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
South  Manitoba  and  the  Dakotas. 

Capt.  James  Cook  (1759-1778)  -  St.  Lawrence  (mapping).  West  Coast,  Hawaii, 
Bering  Strait. 

David  Thompson  (1790-1811)  -  Hudson  Bay,  Canadian  Prairies  and  Rockies,  and 
Co  I umbi a-Kootenay  River  System. 


Hordern,  Nicholas,  et  a  I .  The  New  World;  A  History 
of  Discovery  and  Exploration.  Aldus  Books/ 
Jupiter  Books,  London,  1971. 


Note:  Dates  in  brackets  are  dates  of  explorations. 
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SPANISH  EXPLORERS 


Christopher  Columbus  (1492-1502)  -  never  reached  what  is  now  mainland  U.S.A., 
but  pioneered  exploration  of  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America, 
leading  to  the  exploration  of  Mexico  and  southern  U.S.A. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  (1513)  -  Florida  (literally  "land  of  flowers" — in  search  of 
"Fountain  of  Youth"). 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  (1528)  -  Texas,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  (in  search  of  the 
"Seven  Cities  of  Cibola"). 

Hernando  de  Soto  (1539-1541)  -  Florida  and  Lower  Mississippi. 

Francisco  Coronado  (1540)  -  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
(also  in  search  of  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola"). 

Juan  Cabrillo  (1542)  -  Californian  coast. 


Exploration  and  Colonization,  Part  I. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Mi  I  liken  Publishing 
Co.,  1967.  (Transparency  and  spirit 
master  booklet). 


Note  to  Teacher:  These  explorations,  coming  over  200  years 
prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  gave  Spain  a  claim 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  United  States.  These 
lands  were  acquired  by  the  United  States  through  purchase, 
cession  or  force  of  arms. 
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AMERICAN  EXPLORERS 


Meriwether  Lewis  and 
Co  I  limbi  a  R  i  ver  and 


William  Clark  (1804-1806) 
the  Paci f i c. 


Missouri  River,  west  to  the 


William  Dunbar  (with 
Black,  Oachita  and 


George  Hunter,  1804),  (with  Thomas  Freeman, 
Red  River  areas  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 


1806)  - 


Zebulon  Pike  (1806-1807)  -  Arkansas  River  to  upper  Rio  Grande. 


Wilson  P.  Hunt  (1811)  -  Missouri,  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers. 


Robert  Stuart  (1812)  -  return  trip  from  Pacific,  followed  North  Platte  to 
Missouri  (became  famous  immigrant  trail). 


Stephen  H.  Long  (1819)  -  Missouri,  South  Platte,  Canadian  and  Arkansas  Rivers. 

Jedediah  Smith  "mountain  man",  (1826-1829)  -Salt  Lake  to  southern 

California,  north  to  Columbia  River,  east  to  Bitterroot  Range  and  Lemhi 
Pass  to  Pierre’s  Hole  (trappers’  rendezvous). 


James  0.  Pattie  (1827-1829)  -  the  Gila  Trail  (north  of  Mexican  border)  to 
Ca I i forn i a. 


Wi I  I i am  Wo  I f sk i I  I  (1830)  -  the  0  I d  Span i sh  Tra i I  to  Ca I i forn i a. 

James  Walker  (1833)  -  Nevada,  California  Trail. 

Nathaniel  Wyeth  (1834)  -  pioneered  Oregon  Trail. 

John  C.  Fremont  (1842,  1843,  1844,  1845)  -  four  major  expeditions  from  the 
Missouri  west  to  California  and  Oregon. 


Randall  D.  Sale  and  Edwin  D.  Karri. 
American  Expansion;  A  Book  of  Maps. 
Homewood,  Illinois:  The  Dorsey  Press, 
I nc. ,  1962. 


Note  to  Teacher:  The  above  were  large  either  government  or 
military  expeditions,  scientific  in  nture  with  orders  to 
report  all  findings.  Following  these  explorations,  in  1854 
to  1855,  severa I  government  financed  railway  route  explora¬ 
tions  took  place.  Routes  west  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
Mexico  were  surveyed  by  five  major  expeditions.  Most  of  the 
United  States  had  now  been  explored. _ 
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From  the  Imperial  Oil  Collection 


CHAMPLAIN  SUPERVISING  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  HABITATION  AT  PORT  ROYAL,  1605. 
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NUf'BER  3 


SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN 
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THE  EARLY  VOYAGES  AND  THE  EXPEDITION  TO  ACADIA 


Samuel  Je  Champlain  (1567-1635)  was  born  in  Brouage, 
a  small  seaport  on  rhe  Bay  of  Biscay1 2.  His  family  was  not  of  the 
nobility,  bur  it  possessed  sufficient  social  standing  for  father 
(Antoine  de  Champlain)  and  son  to  use  de  before  the  surname 
and  for  the  son  to  be  called,  at  least  after  1604,  "Sieur  de  Cham¬ 
plain”.  Champlain  himself  tells  us  all  we  know  of  his  early  life  in 
his  Brief  Discours,  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1599.  He  says  that  he  was  a  quartermaster J  in  the  army  of  Henry 
IV  and  that  he  served  in  Brittany  for  "some  years”  until  the 
war  ended  in  1598  and  the  army  was  discharged.  Finding  himself 
"without  any  charge  or  employment”,  he  decided  to  go  to  Spain 
and  take  passage  on  a  ship  sailing  to  the  West  Indies.  With  the 
help  of  his  uncle,  a  certain  Captain  Provencal  who  was  Pilot- 
General  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  Champlain  sailed  from  Blavet  (now 
Port  Louis)  in  Brittany  on  the  St.  Julien,  a  ship  Provencal  was 
taking  back  to  Spain  carrying  the  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  Blavet 
garrison.  Champlain  spent  four  months  at  Cadiz,  Sanlucar  de 
Barrameda,  and  Seville  until  the  St.  Julien  was  engaged  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  king’s  fleet  in  its  annual  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 
When  Provencal  was  engaged  to  serve  elsewhere,  Champlain  was 
given  command  of  the  ship. 

Champlain  gives  a  full  account  in  the  Brief  Discours  of 
his  first  voyage  and  supplements  the  text  with  many  of  his  own 
maps  and  charts.  The  fleet  sailed  in  January,  1599,  and  reached 
the  Indies  in  about  two  months.  For  two  years  Champlain  sailed 
about  the  Spanish  Main,  landing  here  and  there  and  recording  his 
impressions  of  the  plants,  animals,  climate,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  possessions.  He  even  made  an  excursion  to  Mexico  City, 
a  journey  of  about  200  miles  from  old  Vera  Cruz,  where  lay  his 
ship.  In  1601  the  fleet  returned  to  Spain. 

Champlain  seems  to  have  spent  the  next  two  years  at  home, 
writing  the  Brief  Discours  and  looking  for  another  chance  to  display 
his  talents  as  geographer  and  navigator.  His  opportunity  came 
when  Aymar  de  Chastes,  governor  of  Dieppe,  formed  a  trading 
company  and  outfitted  two  ships  for  a  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Francois  Grave,  Sieur  du  Pont  (usually  called  Pontgrave),  was 
engaged  as  commander  of  the  expedition,  and  Champlain  sailed 
in  Pontgrave's  ship  as  geographer,  representing  what  Colby  ( The 
Bounder  of  New  France,  p.  20)  calls  "the  extra-commercial  motive” 
of  the  expedition.  The  two  ships  sailed  from  Honfleur  on  March 
15,  1603,  and  reached  Cape  St.  Mary,  Newfoundland,  on  the 
sixth  of  May.  Sailing  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  anchored  at 
Tadoussac,  where  Champlain  studied  the  customs  of  the  Indians 
while  Pontgrave  carried  on  trade.  Thereafter  the  ship  went  as  far 
as  Montreal,  Champlain  making  excursions  up  the  St.  Maurice 
and  Richelieu  rivers  and  to  the  Lachine  Rapids.  On  July  9  the 
ship  left  Quebec,  sailed  back  to  Tadoussac  and  then  across  the 
Atlantic  to  France,  arriving  in  Havre  on  the  twentieth  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Champ!.:  .  s  account  of  the  voyage,  published  in  1604  as 
Des  Sauiages  {Of  Savages),  deals  mainly  with  the  life  of  the  Indians 
of  Gaspe  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

When  Champlain  arrived  back  in  France,  he  learned  that 
De  Chastes  had  died  shortly  before  the  return  of  his  expedition. 
De  Chastes’  charter  was  soon  taken  over  by  the  Sieur  de  Monts, 
who  also  obtained  from  the  king  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in 
Canada  and  a  commission  to  establish  settlements  there.  The 
motives  of  De  Monts  and  his  associates  in  this  monopoly,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  text  of  the  commission  issued  to  De  Monts,  were 
mainly  commercial  (to  make  a  profit  in  the  fur  trade)  and  political 
(to  occupy  Acadia  so  that  another  nation  would  not  seize  it 
before  the  French).  Champlain,  however,  had  other  motives.  In 
his  journal  of  the  voyage  he  refers  to  the  long-sought  passage  to 
China  and  says  that  a  permanent  French  settlement  in  New 
France  is  necessary  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  search. 

De  Monts'  expedition  consisted  of  two  ships,  the  larger 
{La  Bonne -Renommee)  carrying  De  Monts,  the  Sieur  de  Poutrin- 
court,  and  Champlain,  the  smaller  having  Pontgrave  as  comman¬ 
der.  The  two  ships  also  carried  120  workmen.  La  Bonne  Renommee 
sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace  on  March  7,  1604,  and  was  followed 
on  March  10  by  Pontgrave’s  ship.  The  two  ships  were  to  meet 
at  Canso.  De  Monts,  however,  changed  his  mind  when  he  was 
on  the  high  seas  and  set  his  course  for  Port  Mouton,  a  more 
southerly  harbour.  On  May  1  De  Monts  sighted  Sable  Island 
and  on  May  8  made  land  at  Cape  La  Have.3  Going  up  the  coast, 
he  arrived  at  Port  Mouton  on  May  13  and  there  sent  his  men 
ashore  to  set  up  camps.  Champlain,  as  geographer,  left  Port 
Mouton  on  May  19  in  a  pinnace  to  explore  the  coast  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  He  went  as  far  as  Weymouth  on  St.  Mary’s  Bay  and  then 
rejoined  the  ship  at  Port  Mouton.  De  Monts  then  collected  his 
men  and  sailed  over  the  route  Champlain  had  covered,  finally 
anchoring  in  St.  Mary’s  Bay.4 

From  St.  Mary’s  Bay  Champlain,  this  time  accompanied 
by  De  Monts,  set  off  again  in  a  pinnace,  on  the  lookout  for  a  good 
site  for  a  permanent  settlement.  On  June  16  they  reached  Port 
Royal  (Annapolis  Basin),  which  Champlain  calls  "one  of  the 
finest  harbours  I  had  seen  on  all  these  coasts,  where  a  couple  of 
thousand  vessels  could  lie  in  safety.”  (Biggar,  I,  p.  256).  They 
found  the  land  around  the  Annapolis  River  "the  most  suitable 
and  pleasant  for  a  settlement  that  [they]  had  seen”,  but  they 
passed  on  to  Advocate  Harbour  and  sailed  across  Chignecto  Bay, 
reaching  the  St.  John  River  on  June  24  and  then  coasting  south- 
westward  until  they  came  to  the  Ste.  Croix  River.  Sailing  into  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  they  decided  upon  Dochet  (Ste.  Croix) 
island  as  a  good  site  for  their  settlement,  and  setting  his  men  to 
work  on  shore,  De  Monts  sent  for  the  ship  lying  in  St.  Mary’s 
Bay.  When  the  ship  arrived,  the  work  of  settlement  began:  "Then, 
without  loss  of  time,  the  Sieur  de  Monts  proceeded  to  set  the 
workmen  to  build  houses  for  our  residence,  and  allowed  me 
[Champlain]  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  our  settlement.”  (Biggar,  I. 


1.  According  to  E.  G.  Bourne  (The  Voyages  and  Explorations  of  Samuel 
de  Champlain,  xiv-xv),  Brouage  is  no  longer  on  the  seacoast:  "The 
once  excellent  harbour  has  long  since  been  filled  in  by  the  sea,  and 
the  little  peasant  village  now  lies  nearly  two  miles  inland." 

2.  "A  non-commissioned  officer  of  cavalr>.  corresponding  in  rank  to  a 
sergeant  of  infantry"  (Biggar,  p.  3). 

3.  In  Green  Bay,  inside  Cape  La  Have,  where  De  Monts'  ship  anchored 
for  about  three  days,  Champlain  drew  his  first  map  of  the  Acadian 
coast.  His  maps,  the  earliest  relatively  accurate  ones  of  the  Acadian 
and  New  England  coasts,  are  as  interesting  as  his  text.  On  this  voyage 
he  drew  three  general  maps,  thirteen  charts  of  important  harbours, 
and  three  picture  plans.  All  of  them  are  reproduced  in  Biggar's  edition. 

4.  This  is  the  method  De  Monts  and  other  early  explorers  followed. 
The  ship  remained  in  harbour  while  the  coast  was  explored  in  a 
pinnace,  which  would  draw  only  a  few  feet  of  water. 
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p.  275).  Thus  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans  in  North 
America  was  established. 

When  the  buildings  were  erected,  De  Monts  sent  Poutrin- 
court  back  to  France  with  La  Bonne  Renommee.  Champlain,  in 
order  to  learn  something  of  the  coast  south  of  Ste.  Croix  before 
winter  set  in,  made  a  coasting  trip  in  a  pinnace  as  far  as  Mus- 
congus  Bay  (south  of  the  Penobscot  River),  arriving  back  at 
Ste.  Croix  on  the  second  of  October. 

The  winter  of  1604-1605  was  unusually  severe,  and  the 
French  at  Ste.  Croix  suffered  many  hardships.  The  snow  lay  to 
a  depth  of  three  and  four  feet  until  the  end  of  April.  Scurvy  broke 
out  and  thirty-five  out  of  seventy-nine  men  died.  The  French 
surgeons  could  discover  no  remedy  for  the  disease.  Great  cakes 
of  ice  in  the  passage  between  their  island  and  the  mainland 
prevented  the  French  from  going  to  the  mainland  for  badly 
needed  water  and  fuel.  Champlain  concludes  his  account  of  their 
hardships  with  what  must  be  an  understatement:  "All  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  the  Sieur  de  Monts  and  others  dissatisfied 
with  the  settlement.”  (Biggar,  I,  p.  307). 

On  June  17,  1605,  De  Monts  decided  to  look  for  a  better 
site.  With  a  fifteen-ton  pinnace  he,  Champlain,  and  a  few  others 
coasted  along  the  shore  of  New  England  as  far  as  Nauset  Har¬ 
bour,  south  of  Cape  Cod.  Finding  themselves  low  on  provisions 
and  having  failed  to  find  a  place  suitable  for  settlement,  they 
sailed  back  to  Ste.  Croix,  arriving  there  on  August  3  and  finding 
one  of  De  Mont’s  supply  ships  from  France  anchored  off  the 
river.  De  Monts,  assured  of  supplies,  waited  no  longer,  but  sent 
Pontgrave  and  Champlain  to  Port  Royal  (Annapolis  Basin)  to 
choose  a  site  for  a  new  settlement.  They  chose  a  spot  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Basin,  where  the  village  of  Lower  Granville  now 
stands,  and  set  about  clearing  the  land  and  erecting  houses.5 
Champlain  drew  up  the  plans  for  the  habitation,  and  De  Monts, 
who  soon  brought  the  settlers  of  Ste.  Croix  to  the  new  site,  direct¬ 
ed  the  work.  When  most  of  the  buildings  had  been  completed, 
De  Monts  decided  to  go  back  to  France  to  defend  his  trading 
monopoly  against  a  group  of  French  merchants  who  were  trying 
to  have  it  repealed.  When  De  Monts  left,  some  of  the  colonists 
accompanied  him,  leaving  forty  or  forty-five  of  their  fellows  at 
Port  Royal  with  Pontgrave  and  Champlain. 

During  the  autumn  of  1605,  the  settlers  at  Port  Royal 
made  gardens.  Champlain  himself  made  an  irrigated  garden  and 
built  a  summer-house.  Scurvy  again  broke  out,  and  although  the 
disease  was  not  as  severe  as  it  had  been  at  Ste.  Croix,  twelve  of 
the  forty-five  men  died.  The  winter  turned  out  to  be  quite  mild, 
with  frequent  rain  and  a  moderate  snowfall. 

On  March  16,  1606,  Pontgrave  and  Champlain  set  out  in  a 
pinnace  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Florida  coast.  They  ran 
into  bad  weather,  were  almost  wrecked  near  Grand  Manan,  and 
returned  to  Port  Royal.  On  April  9  they  set  out  again,  but  this 
time  they  ran  on  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Royal,  lost  the 
pinnace,  and  barely  escaped  drowning.  The  loss  of  the  pinnace 
brought  an  end  to  their  proposed  coasting  trip. 

During  the  late  spring  of  1606,  the  men  at  Port  Royal 
awaited  the  arrival  of  ships  from  France.  De  Monts,  in  handing 
over  his  command  of  the  settlement  to  Pontgrave  before  he  left 
for  France,  had  directed  that  the  settlers  should  leave  Port  Royal 
if  the  ships  from  France  did  not  appear  by  the  sixteenth  of  July. 
That  date  came  with  no  sign  of  the  ships.  Therefore,  on  July  17 
the  men  sailed  for  Cape  Breton  in  two  pinnaces,  hoping  to  find 
French  vessels  at  Canso  that  would  take  them  back  to  France. 
Two  men  volunteered  to  remain  behind  at  Port  Royal  to  guard 
the  stores.  The  pinnaces  sailed  as  far  as  Cape  Sable,  where  Ralleau, 
De  Monts'  secretary,  encountered  them  and  told  them  that  De 
Monts  was  sending  a  vessel  (the  Jonas,  with  Lescarbot  on  board) 
commanded  by  Poutrincourt.  This  news  made  Pontgrave  and 
Champlain  turn  back,  and  when  they  reached  Port  Royal  on 


July  31,  the  Jonas  was  lying  in  the  harbour.  It  was  then  suggested 
by  Poutrincourt  and  agreed  by  all  that  they  should  remain  at 
Port  Royal  for  at  least  another  year.6  Poutrincourt  sent  labourers 
across  the  harbour  to  cultivate  the  open  land  on  which  the  town 
of  Annapolis  Royal  now  stands  and  had  several  kinds  of  grain 
sown  there. 

On  August  29  Pontgrave  left  Port  Royal  in  the  Jonas  to 
sail  back  to  France,  while  Champlain  and  Poutrincourt  set  out 
in  a  pinnace  for  the  Florida  coast.  They  reached  Stage  Harbour, 
where  several  of  the  French  were  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  and  then  turned  back,  having  gone  only  a  few  miles 
farther  than  De  Monts  and  Champlain  on  the  previous  coasting 
trip.  After  breaking  their  rudder  and  battling  against  gales,  they 
reached  Port  Royal  on  the  fourteenth  of  November.  Lescarbot, 
who  had  remained  in  Port  Royal  when  the  Jonas  sailed,  welcomed 
the  returning  voyagers  by  presenting  a  pageant  of  his  own  com¬ 
position,  The  Theatre  of  Neptune,  on  the  waters  of  the  harbour. 

As  the  settlement  made  preparations  for  the  winter,  Poutrin¬ 
court  built  a  water-mill  and  Champlain  constructed  a  walk  along 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  The  winter  turned  out  to  be  mild.  Scurvy 
again  took  its  toll,  but  this  time  there  were  only  seven  deaths 
from  the  disease.  To  help  the  settlers  through  the  winter  of  1606- 
1607,  Champlain  established  the  "Order  of  Good  Cheer”,  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  colony  was  well  fed: 

We  spent  the  winter  very  pleasantly,  and  had  good  fare 
by  means  of  the  Order  of  Good  Cheer  which  I  established,  and 
which  everybody  found  beneficial  to  his  health,  and  more  profit¬ 
able  than  all  sorts  of  medicine  we  might  have  used.  This  Order 
consisted  of  a  chain  which  we  used  to  place  with  certain  little 
ceremonies  about  the  necks  of  one  of  our  people,  commissioning 
him  for  that  day  to  go  hunting.  The  next  day  it  was  conferred 
upon  another,  and  so  on  in  order.  All  vied  with  each  other  to 
see  who  could  do  the  best,  and  bring  back  the  finest  game.  We 
did  not  come  off  badly,  nor  did  the  Indians  who  were  with  us. 
(Biggar,  I,  pp.  447-448). 

On  May  24  a  pinnace  arrived  bearing  bad  news  from 
France.  De  Monts’  company  had  been  dissolved  and  his  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  fur  trade  had  been  revoked.  With  the  supporting 
company  out  of  existence,  Port  Royal  had  to  be  abandoned.  De 
Monts’  letter  directed  Poutrincourt  to  bring  back  the  settlers  to 
France.  Champlain  and  Poutrincourt  made  a  short  trip  into  Minas 
Basin  and  then  returned  to  the  settlement.  On  July  30  most  of 
the  French  left  Port  Royal  in  three  long-boats  for  Canso,  where 
the  Jonas  was  waiting  to  take  them  back  to  France.  Poutrincourt 
and  Champlain  remained  behind  for  a  few  days,  and  on  August 
11  they  also  abandoned  Port  Royal.  They  reached  Canso  on  August 


5.  In  1938,  when  the  Dominion  Government  undertook  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  this  site,  C.  W.  Jefferys,  whose  drawing  accompanies  this 
essay,  worked  on  the  project  as  historical  consultant.  The  following 
paragraph  is  his  account  of  the  work:  "The  soil  was  carefully  ex¬ 
cavated  and  the  foundation  stones  of  the  buildings  were  discovered. 
Their  positions  agree  with  the  descriptions  and  the  engraving  in 
Champlain's  works,  and  show  that  the  buildings  were  grouped 
around  a  rectangular  court  of  about  sixty-four  by  fifty-two  feet.  A 
well  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard,  with  many  of  its 
stones  still  in  position.  It  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  eighteen 
feet,  where  a  copious  flow  of  water  was  reached.  Every  detail  of 
construction  was  carefully  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the  build¬ 
ing  methods  and  the  style  of  the  period.  The  massive  chimneys  were 
built  of  local  stone,  the  fireplaces  lined  with  bricks  made  from  the 
nearby  clay  pits  from  which  Poutrincourt  made  bricks  over  three 
hundred  years  ago.  All  the  beams,  planks,  and  shingles  were  hewn 
or  sawn  by  hand,  the  nails  and  other  iron  works  all  hand  wrought." 
(C.  W.  Jefferys,  The  Picture  Gallery  of  Canadian  History ,  Vol.  I,  p.  116.) 
See  also  a  full  account  by  Jeffreys  in  The  Canadian  Historical  Review, 
December,  1939. 

6.  Ganong’s  footnote  is  of  interest  here:  "Lescarbot  shows  that  Poutrin¬ 
court  had  instructions  from  De  Monts  to  explore  southward  beyond 
Mallebarre  [Nauset  Harbour],  and  to  remove  the  settlement  to  some 
place  with  a  better  climate  than  that  of  Ste.  Croix  or  Port  Royal. 
Apparently  the  first  intention  was  to  remove  the  entire  colony  the 
next  season,  exploring  as  they  went,  while  the  second  thought, 
which  was  actually  carried  out,  was  to  utilize  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  in  making  an  exploration,  leaving  the  actual  removal  f6r 
another  year."  (Biggar,  I,  p.  390.) 
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27,  where  they  were  met  by  Lescarbot.  On  September  3  the  Jonas 
set  sail  for  France,  reaching  Brittany  over  three  weeks  later  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  September. 
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From  the  Imperial  Oil  Collection 


CHAMPLAIN  TAKING  AN  OBSERVATION  WITH  THE  ASTROLABE,  ON  THE  OTTAWA,  1 6 1 3. 
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SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN 


THE  LATER  EXPLORATIONS  AND  RESIDENCE  AT  QUEBEC  (1608-1635) 


After  the  withdrawal  of  De  Monts’  monopoly  in  1607 
and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  Port  Royal.  De  Monts  and 
Champlain  turned  their  attention  westward  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
region.  De  Monts  managed  to  obtain  a  new  trade  monopoly  for 
the  year  1608,  and  with  it  in  his  possession  he  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  several  French  merchants  to  invest  in  an  expedition. 
Again  the  fur  trade  was  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  activities 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  De  Monts  and  Champlain  —  explora¬ 
tion  and  settlement.  De  Monts  appointed  Champlain  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  expedition  and  instructed  him  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Canada.  Pontgrave  was  given  the  responsibility  of  trading  with 
the  Indians  and  was  to  return  with  the  ships  in  the  autumn. 

The  two  ships,  one  commanded  by  Champlain  and  the 
other  by  Pontgrave,  set  out  from  Honfleur  in  April.  Champlain 
reached  Tadoussac  on  June  3  and  there  found  that  Pontgrave 
had  been  defied  by  some  Basque  traders  who  persisted  in  dis¬ 
regarding  De  Monts’  monopoly  and  that  the  Basques  had  opened 
fire  on  Pontgrave’s  ship  and  seriously  wounded  Pontgrave.  Their 
respect  for  Champlain  and  their  conviction  that  they  had  gone 
too  far  in  using  force  made  the  Basques  agree  to  Champlain’s 
terms  —  a  solemn  promise  that  they  would  no  longer  oppose 
Pontgrave  or  the  monopoly  of  De  Monts. 

Having  settled  this  dispute,  Champlain  pushed  on  to 
Quebec  and  immediately  set  his  workmen  at  the  task  of  clearing 
land  and  building  a  storehouse  on  the  point  of  land  projecting 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.1  No  sooner  was  the  work  begun  than 
Champlain  learned  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  A  locksmith,. 
Jean  Duval  by  name,  had  gathered  four  of  the  most  corrupt  men 
in  the  ship’s  company  about  him  and,  with  their  help,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  enlisting  most  of  the  other  workmen.  Their  plan  was 
to  kill  Champlain  and  deliver  Quebec  into  the  hands  of  the  Basque 
traders,  from  whom  they  expected  a  large  reward.  However,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  Antoine  Natel,  thought  better  of  his  share 
in  the  plot  and  disclosed  the  whole  scheme  to  Champlain,  who 
seized  the  ringleaders  and  brought  them  to  trial.  The  plotters 
confessed  their  guilt,  and  a  tribunal  composed  of  Champlain, 
Pontgrave  (who  had  come  from  Tadoussac),  the  ship’s  captain, 
and  several  other  officers  condemned  Duval  to  death.  Duval  was 
hanged,  and  Pontgrave  took  the  three  other  prisoners  back  to 
France  when  he  sailed  from  Quebec  on  the  eighteenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Champlain  spent  the  autumn  of  1608  in  directing  the 
sowing  of  wheat  and  rye,  the  planting  of  vines,  and  the  building 
of  living  quarters.  When  winter  came,  the  settlers  w’ere  well 
housed  and  comfortable.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  scurvy 
and  dysentery  broke  out.  Eighteen  of .  Champlain’s  men  were 
stricken  with  scurvy,  and  ten  of  them  died.  Five  others  died  of 
dysentery.  Early  in  June,  when  news  of  Pontgrave’s  arrival  at 
Tadoussac  was  brought  to  Quebec,  Champlain’s  company  had 
shrunk  from  twenty-four  to  eight,  and  half  of  the  eight  survivors 
were  ill. 

After  the  almost  disastrous  winter  had  passed,  Champlain 
began  a  course  of  action  which  was  to  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  history  of  Canada:  he  allied  himself  with  the  Huron  and 
Algonquin  Indians  and  actively  helped  them  in  their  perpetual 
war  against  the  Iroquois.  His  policy  was  dictated  mainly  by 
expediency.  If  the  French  were  to  be  successful  in  their  exploration 


and  colonization  of  New  France,  they  must  be  on  friendly  term; 
with  the  natives.  It  so  happened  that  most  of  the  Indians  whc 
brought  furs  to  the  French  and  inhabited  the  Laurentian  water¬ 
shed,  the  area  of  French  interest,  were  Hurons  and  Algonquins 
The  Iroquois  lived  far  to  the  south  and  never  traded  with  the 
French.  Therefore  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  had  to  be  secured 
as  friends  of  the  French,  and  the  best  way  to  win  their  favour  and 
promote  the  extension  of  their  territories  was  to  fight  on  theii 
side  against  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 

During  the  summer  of  1609  Champlain  made  his  first 
trip  into  Iroquois  country,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  his  Indian 
allies.2  He  set  out  with  a  shallop  and  a  band  of  armed  Frenchmen, 
but  when  they  reached  the  St.  Louis  Rapids  at  Chambly  on  the 
Richelieu  River,  they  found  that  the  shallop  could  not  be  taken 
any  farther.  Champlain  was  not  to  be  so  easily  daunted,  however, 
and  sending  back  most  of  his  men,  he  and  two  volunteers  con¬ 
tinued  on  with  the  Indian  war-party,  consisting  of  sixty  Indians 
with  twenty-four  canoes.  They  entered  Lake  Champlain  and 
paddled  south  into  the  Iroquois  territory.  Late  in  the  evening  of 
July  29  they  met  a  body  of  Iroquois  on  the  warpath.  Immediately 
the  two  groups  prepared  for  battle,  but  they  soon  agreed  that  they 
must  wait  for  the  dawn  so  that  they  could  distinguish  friend  from 
foe.  At  dawn  the  encounter  took  place,  the  Iroquois  standing  firm 
as  the  Algonquins  advanced  toward  them  with  Champlain  walking 
twenty  yards  in  front.  Taking  aim  with  his  arquebus3  at  the 
Iroquois  chieftains,  Champlain  fired,  killing  two  of  them  and 
wounding  the  third.  Seeing  their  leaders  dead  and  hearing  another 
shot  from  the  guns  of  Champlain’s  two  companions  who  were 
hidden  in  the  woods,  the  Iroquois  took  to  flight..  After  a  short 
pursuit  in  which  several  more  of  the  Iroquois  were  killed  and 
others  taken  prisoner,  the  victorious  party  set  off  for  home.  The 
Algonquins  and  Hurons  left  Champlain  when  the  party  reached 
the  St.  Louis  Rapids,  a  number  of  the  Montagnais  (members  of 
an  Algonquin  tribe  living  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  accompany¬ 
ing  him  back  to  Quebec. 

In  the  autumn  of  1609  Champlain  and  Pontgrave  returned 
to  France  after  installing  Captain  Pierre  Chauvin  as  commander 
at  Quebec  for  the  winter.  Champlain  gave  De  Monts  a  full  report 
of  the  year  in  Canada  and  had  an  interview  with  King  Henry  IV. 
De  Monts  tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a  new  commission  for 
the  fur  trade,  but  he  did  succeed  in  persuading  his  partners 
(Collier  and  Le  Gendre,  merchants  of  Rouen)  to  support  the 
settlement  at  Quebec  and  the  further  exploration  of  the  country. 
Pontgrave,  no  longer  in  possession  of  a  monopoly,  was  to  carry 


1.  "This  site  .  .  .  was  on  the  point  in  the  Lower  Town  now  enclosed, 
according  to  Laverdiere,  between  the  Place ,  the  rue  Notre-Dame ,  and 
the  rivet”  ( The  Works  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  Vol.  II,  plate  III). 

2.  Only  the  slightest  of  summaries  of  this  and  subsequent  expeditions 
against  the  Iroquois  can  be  given  in  this  sketch.  Champlain  s  accounts 
of  his  life  with  the  Indians,  however,  are  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  all  his  writings,  being  full  of  graphic  descriptions  and  having  the 
authenticity  of  first-hand  reports. 

3.  The  arquebus  was  a  clumsy  muzzle-loader  fired  by  means  of  a  slow- 
burning  fuse.  Its  fire  was  destructive,  but  the  process  of  priming, 
loading,  and  firing  it  took  so  long  that  it  was  not  a  good  weapon. 
At  first  the  Indians  were  terrified  by  its  loud  report,  its  power  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  smoke  and  flame  that  issued  from  the  barrel,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  they  realized  that  their  own  bows  and  arrows  were 
really  more  efficient. 
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on  trade  at  Tadoussac  in  competition  with  any  others  who  should 
appear  on  the  scene. 

Pontgrave  and  Champlain  arrived  at  Tadoussac  on  Aprd 
23  (1610)  and  learned  that  the  settlers  at  Quebec  had  experienced 
a  mild  and  scurvy-free  winter.  Champlain  went  on  to  Quebec, 
where  there  soon  arrived  sixty  of  the  Montagnais  to  ask  his  aid 
in  a  raid  upon  the  Iroquois.  They  were  quickly  reassured,  and  by 
June  19  Champlain  had  joined  a  large  war  party  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Richelieu  River.  A  hundred  Iroquois  were  discovered  nearby, 
protected  by  a  well-built  barricade.  Champlain  directed  the  attack, 
which  was  so  successful  that  not  one  of  the  Iroquois  escaped, 
fifteen  being  captured  and  the  rest  being  killed  in  the  fighting. 
After  the  battle,  the  Indians  returned  to  their  own  territories  and 
Champlain  went  back  to  Quebec.  Champlain  directed  repairs  and 
put  the  settlement  in  order.  Then  leaving  Du  Parc  in  command 
at  Quebec,  he  and  Pontgrave  returned  to  France. 

Champlain's  voyage  of  1611  was  relatively  uneventful, 
except  for  trouble  with  icebergs  and  drift-ice  off  the  coast.  His 
ship  narrowly  missed  several  icebergs,  and  it  was  trapped  in  ice 
fields  for  several  days.  At  last,  forty-three  days  after  he  left 
Honfleur,  Champlain  reached  Tadoussac.  He  soon  went  on  to 
the  Lachine  Rapids,  where  he  awaited  the  promised  arrival  of  his 
Indian  allies.  While  he  was  waiting  for  them,  Champlain  chose  a 
site  for  a  new  settlement  on  Callieres  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Pierre  River  and  had  two  gardens  made.  On  June  13,  two 
hundred  Hurons  arrived.  They  returned  to  Champlain  a  young 
Frenchman  (Etienne  Brule)  he  had  left  with  them  in  1610,  and 
he  gave  back  to  them  an  Indian  lad  of  their  tribe  whom  he  had 
taken  to  France  w-ith  him.  The  Hurons  feared  the  traders  who  had 
followed  Champlain  to  the  meeting-place,  and  after  giving  him 
furs  and  assuring  him  of  their  goodwill,  they  went  back  to  their 
country.  On  July  12  a  large  band  of  Algonquins  arrived  to  meet 
Champlain.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  Quebec  and  left  for 
France  in  a  ship  bound  for  La  Rochelle. 

During  the  winter  of  1611-12  in  France,  De  Monts  and 
Champlain  tried  to  secure  protection  against  the  unscrupulous 
merchants  who  were  using  Champlain’s  friendship  with  the 
Indians  to  reap  profits  for  themselves.  These  traders,  although 
uninvited,  had  begun  to  follow  Champlain  in  his  excursions  into 
Indian  country,  never  aiding  him  with  men  or  supplies  but  always 
ready  to  make  easy  profits  by  trading  in  the  territories  he  had 
opened  up.  Champlain’s  own  words  reveal  his  annoyance  with 
these  traders: 

They  only  want  people  to  run  a  thousand  risks  in  dis¬ 
covering  nations  and  countries  in  order  that  they  may  keep  the 
profits  and  the  others  the  hardships.  It  is  unreasonable  when  one 
has  caught  the  sheep  for  another  to  have  the  fleece.  Had  they 
been  willing  to  share  our  explorations,  use  their  resources,  and 
risk  their  persons,  they  would  have  shown  that  they  possessed 
honour  and  a  love  of  renown;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  clearly 
show  that  they  are  driven  by  pure  malice  to  seek  to  enjoy  equally 
with  us  the  fruits  of  our  labours  {Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  218). 

De  Monts'  partners  were  unwilling  to  continue  the 
partnership  because  they  had  no  monopoly  of  trade.  Finally, 
De  Monts  bought  their  shares  in  the  Quebec  settlement  and  sent 
out  a  few  men  to  protect  it.  He  tried  again  to  have  the  monopoly 
renewed,  but  in  vain,  for  his  influence  at  court  had  declined  since 
the  death  of  Henry  IV  in  1610.  Therefore  Champlain  assumed  the 
task.  He  encountered  much  opposition  from  various  merchants, 
who  did  everything  they  could  to  checkmate  him,  but  by  the  end 
of  i 61 2  most  of  the  opposition  had  been  overcome  and  Cham¬ 
plain  had  secured  a  limited  commission  authorized  by  the  pass¬ 
ports  of  his  patron,  the  Prince  de  Conde. 

Champlain  left  France  in  1 61 3  with  the  intention  of  finding 
a  northern  sea  of  which  he  had  heard.4 5  Nicholas  de  Vignau,  a 
young  man  of  Champlain’s  company  who  had  spent  some  time 
living  among  the  Indians,  had  circulated  in  Paris  a  report  that 
he  had  reached  the  shores  of  this  sea  by  going  up  the  Ottawa 


River.  From  the  lirst  Champlain  doubted  Vignau's  story,  but  it 
was  supported  by  so  many  details  that,  alter  Vignau  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  its  truth  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  Champlain  decided 
to  go  over  the  route  himself  with  Vignau  accompanying  him. 
He  sailed  to  Tadoussac  and  then  began  his  expedition  from  He 
Ste.  Helene  on  May  27,  accompanied  by  four  Frenchmen  and 
an  Indian  guide.  Going  up  the  Ottawa,  he  encountered  many 
rapids  and  diflicult  portages.  Between  Olmsted  Lake  and  Muskrat 
Lake  he  lost  his  astrolabe.''  When  he  reached  Morrison  Island, 
in  Lower  Allumette  Lake,  Champlain  found  an  encampment  of 
Algonquin  Indians.  These  Indians  welcomed  Champlain  as  a 
friend,  but  they  were  reluctant  to  aid  him  in  his  search  for  the 
"northern  sea".  When  Champlain  told  them  Vignau's  story,  they 
immediately  said  it  was  a  lie  and  would  have  killed  the  young 
Frenchman  on  the  spot  if  Champlain  had  not  prevented  them. 
At  last,  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  the  pretence,  Vignau  confessed 
that  his  story  was  entirely  a  lie  concocted  to  w  in  for  him  undeserved 
fame  in  France  and  a  passage  back  to  Canada.  He  explained  that 
he  had  agreed  to  accompany  Champlain  because  he  did  not  think 
Champlain  would  undertake  the  search  and  that  he  thought  he 
could  forestall  the  disclosure  of  his  falseness.  Bitterly  disappointed, 
Champlain  retraced  his  route  back  to  the  Lachine  Rapids,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  party  of  Indians  with  merchandise  to  barter. 
After  a  public  confession  of  his  imposture,  Vignau  was  pardoned 
on  condition  that  he  would  earnestly  search  for  the  northern 
sea.  Soon  after,  Champlain  returned  to  France,  arriving  at  St. 
Malo  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September. 

Champlain  spent  the  year  1 61 4  in  France,  completing  the 
organization  of  the  trading  company  which  had  been  given  only 
tentative  power  in  1613,  and  so  well  did  he  succeed  that  by  the 
spring  of  1614  the  new  company  possessed  an  eleven-year  mono¬ 
poly.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  to  the  viceroy  of  New  France 
(De  Conde,  the  company's  patron)  and  Quebec  was  made  the 
headquarters  of  the  company.  During  1614  Champlain  was  also 
active  in  persuading  the  Recollets  to  send  several  priests  to  New 
France.  WheQ  he  sailed  in  April,  1615,  four  Recollet  friars  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Quebec  and  set  up  the  first  Christian  mission 
on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  summer  of  1615,  Champlain  went  up  the  Ottawa 
to  the  Huron  territory  around  Georgian  Bay.  He  visited  many  of 
the  Indian  villages  and  then  went  on  the  warpath  with  the  Indians. 
The  war  party  went  south,  crossed  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  attacked  an  Iroquois  fort.  Much  to  Champlain's  disgust,  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins  lacked  discipline  and  failed  to  follow 
his  directions  for  taking  the  fort.  They  withdrew  and  finally 
retreated,  after  Champlain  and  several  of  the  Indians  had  been 
wounded.  Champlain  went  back  with  the  Indians  and  spent  the 
winter  going  from  village  to  village,  recording  in  some  detail 
the  tribal  customs  of  the  various  groups.  When  spring  came  he 
returned  to  the  Lachine  Rapids,  met  Pontgrave  there,  and  spent 
a  few  weeks  at  Quebec.  On  August  3  he  sailed  with  Pontgrav6 
to  France. 


4.  This  "northern  sea”  could  be  Hudson  Bay.  Henry  Hudson  had  reached 
the  Bay  in  1611  and  had  there  been  set  adrift  in  a  small  boat  with  eight 
men.  He  was  never  heard  of  again,  but  his  mutinous  crew  took  back 
to  England  Hudson's  map  of  his  discovery  and  had  it  published  in  1612. 
Champlain  was  aware  or  this  English  discovery,  and  he  thought  that 
this  "northern  sea”  might  be  the  long-sought  passage  to  China. 

5.  This  astrolabe,  lost  in  1613  by  Champlain,  was  found  in  1867  by  E.  G. 

Lee  (Sec  Charles  Macnamara,  "Champlain's  Astrolabe,"  The  Canadian 
Field-Natural, st,  XXXIII,  No.  6,  Dec.,  1919,  for  an  account  of  its 
discovery).  The  astrolabe  was  a  circular  plate  of  brass,  graduated  in 
degrees,  having  a  double-bladed  bar  crossing  its  face  and  pivoted  on 
its  centre.  It  was  suspended  by  its  hinged  ring  and  was  used  to  measure 
the  degree  of  the  sun's  elevation.  From  this  angle  a  calculation  of 
latitude  was  made.  This  instrument  enabled  the  observer  to  calculate 
latitude  to  about  one-quarter  of  a  degree.  Astrolabes  were  superseded, 
even  before  Champlain’s  death,  by  the  quadrant.  See  Russell  s  article 
for  the  evidence  by  which  the  astrolabe  found  in  1867  is  identified  with 
Champlain’s  astrolabe.  • 
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Champlain  went  on  no  more  exploring  expeditions  after 
1616.  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  of  age.  He  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  the  king  s  representative  in  New  France,  working  hard 
for  the  colonization  of  rhe  country  and  doing  his  best  to  foster 
irs  welfare.  His  hopes  for  New  France  seemed  about  to  be  realized 
in  1627  when  Richelieu  established  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates  and  prepared  to  send  many  more  colonists  from 
France.  However,  a  powerful  Huguenot  revolt  in  France  which 
drew  the  English  into  war  with  the  French  occupied  Richelieu's 
attention.  In  1629  the  greatest  blow  of  all  fell  —  Lewis  Kirke 
forced  the  surrender  of  Quebec'to  the  English,  and  Champlain 
was  sent  back  to  France.  The  loss  of  New  France  was  temporary, 
however,  for  in  1632,  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the 
country  was  given  back  to  France.  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec 
in  that  year  and  resumed  his  administration  of  the  colony,  per¬ 
forming  his  public  duties  with  his  customary  vigour  and  doing 


everything  in  his  power  to  aid  the  Jesuit  mission  that  had  replaced 
the  Recollets  at  Quebec.  Stricken  with  paralysis  in  the  autumn 
ol  1635.  Champlain  died  on  Christmas  Day  of  the  same  year. 
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LOUIS  HENNEPIN  (1640-17??) 

S - 

THE  DISCOVERY  of  NIAGARA  FALLS 


Father  Louis  Hennepin  is  a  relatively  minor  figure  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  exploration,  hut  as  the  first  white  man  to  see 
Niagara  Falls  he  deserves  some  attention.  His  other  achievements 
as  an  explorer  are  slight,  for  most  of  his  journeys  were  made  in 
the  company  and  under  the  command  of  the  great  explorer 
La  Salle. 

Like  Champlain,  Hennepin  published  accounts  of  his 
journeys.  His  accounts,  however,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Hennepin 
was  a  strange  man,  a  self-satisfied  boaster  who  repeatedly  vaunted 
his  own  cleverness,  importance,  and  courage  while  he  was 
reluctant  to  give  other  men  just  praise.  At  his  worst  he  was  a  liar 
who  tried  to  gain  for  himself  the  credit  for  La  Salle’s  explorations. 
His  extreme  egotism  reveals  itself  in  page  after  page  of  his  writings : 
"Throughout  all  of  his  books  runs  the  assumption  that  he,  Father 
Hennepin,  was  the  person  who  originated  and  planned  the 
explorations  which  he  records,  but  which  posterity  perversely 
associates  chiefly  with  the  name  of  La  Salle;  although  sometimes 
he  magnanimously  allows  the  latter  .  .  .  equal  honors  with 
himself”  (Thwaites,  xvii). 

Hennepin  was  born  in  Belgium,  then  a  possession  of  Spain, 
about  the  year  1640.  When  still  a  boy  he  entered  the  Recollet 
convent  at  Bethune  as  a  novice.  From  the  first  he  seems  to  have 
been  discontented  with  a  cloistered  life  and  on  the  watch  for  any 
commission  that  would  enable  him  to  see  the  world.  After  a 
journey  to  Italy  and  Germany  and  a  year  in  Hainaut,  Hennepin 
was  sent  as  a  mendicant  friar  to  Calais.  Later,  in  1673,  he  was  at 
Maestricht,  where  he  served  as  a  chaplain  during  the  war  between 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  French.  Then,  in  1674,  his  desire  to 
travel  was  about  to  be  fulfilled  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to 
Rochelle  and  there  seek  passage  on  a  ship  bound  for  Quebec. 

In  the  summer  of  1675  Hennepin  sailed  for  New  France 
with  Laval-Montmorency,  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  La  Salle, 
governor  of  Fort  Frontenac.  At  Quebec  Hennepin  received  the 
post  of  preacher  in  Advent  and  Lent  to  the  cloister  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  but  his  charge  did  not  prevent  him  from  spending  most  of 
the  year  in  roaming  the  country  around  Quebec,  acting  as  a 
missionary  to  the  French  fur  traders  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1676 
he  was  sent  to  Fort  Frontenac1  (Kingston)  where,  he  says,  he 
read  many  accounts  of  voyages  and  made  plans  for  the  exploration 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  After  over  two  years  setting  up  a  mission 
and  visiting  the  surrounding  country,  Hennepin  returned  to 
Quebec  to  join  La  Salle’s  expedition  into  the  interior. 2  La  Salle 
arrived  at  Quebec  in  September,  1678,  and  prepared  for  his 
journey,  sending  Hennepin  in  advance  to  Fort  Frontenac.  Carrying 
only  a  "portable  chapel,  one  blanket,  and  a  mat  of  rushes  .  .  .  for 
bed  and  quilt,”  Hennepin  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  on  November 
2.  On  November  18,  he  set  out  in  a  small  vessel  commanded  by 
the  Sieur  de  la  Motte,  one  of  La  Salle’s  associates.  La  Motte  sailed 
to  the  Niagara  River.  Hennepin  and  some  others  went  up  the 
tiver  in  a  canoe  and  then  passed  the  Falls  on  foot,  trudging  through 
snow  a  foot  deep  as  they  looked  for  a  good  building  site.  It  was 
>n  this  trip  that  Hennepin  saw  and  made  a  sketch  of  Niagara 
Palls,3  "a  vast  and  prodigious  cadence  of  water  which  falls  down 
‘her  a  surprising  and  astonishing  manner,  insomuch  that  the 
tniverse  does  not  afford  its  parallel.”  Here  is  his  further  deScrip- 
ion: 

This  wonderful  downfall  is  compounded  of  two  great 
cross-streams  of  water,  and  two  falls,  with  an  isle  sloping  along 


the  middle  of  it.  The  waters  which  fall  from  this  vast  height,  do 
foam  and  boil  after  the  most  hideous  manner  imaginable,  making 
an  outrageous  noise,  more  terrible  than  that  of  thunder;  for 
when  the  wind  blows  from  off  the  south,  their  dismal  roaring 
may  be  heard  above  fifteen  leagues  off  (Thwaites,  I,  54-55). 

The  party  returned  to  the  ship  and  warped  her  up  the  river 
until  they  reached  swift  water,  where  they  put  her  ashore  and 
built  a  palisaded  habitation.  On  January  20,  1679,  La  Salle  arrived 
from  Fort  Frontenac,  and  two  days  later  a  site  above  the  Falls,  at 
the  mouth  of  Cayuga  Creek,  was  chosen  for  the  building  of  a  ship, 
the  Griffon.  In  February  La  Salle  made  an  overland  trip  back  to 
Fort  Frontenac  to  get  more  equipment,  for  the  loss  of  a  supply 
ship  in  Lake  Ontario  had  deprived  him  of  essential  rigging  and 
provisions.  He  left  Henri  de  Tonty  in  charge  of  the  ship-building, 
and  the  Griffon  was  soon  launched.  Later  in  the  spring  Hennepin 
returned  to  Fort  Frontenac  in  a  fur-trading  vessel  to  bring  several 
more  Recollets  to  Niagara.  By  July  he  was  back  at  Niagara,  and 
on  August  4,  La  Salle,  Hennepin,  and  the  three  new  Recollets 
reached  the  Griffon. 

The  expedition  of  the  Griffon ,  the  first  ship  to  sail  the 
upper  lakes,  belongs  to  the  story  of  La  Salle.  Hennepin  stayed  on 
board  the  Griffon  until  she  reached  Washington  Island,  oflf  Green 
Bay  in  Lake  Michigan,  where  La  Salle  loaded  a  cargo  of  furs. 
When  the  ship  sailed  for  Niagara,  Hennepin  accompanied  La  Salle 
southward  on  Lake  Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River 
and  then  up  the  river,  past  what  is  now  Utica  and  on  to  Peoria 
Lake,  where  La  Salle  erected  Fort  Crevecoeur.  At  the  end  of 
February,  1680.  La  Salle  sent  Hennepin  with  two  companions, 
Michel  Accau  and  Antoine  Angel,  to  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  River  and  out  upon  the  Mississippi. 

Hennepin  safely  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River 
and  then  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  its  upper  waters.  On  April  12 
he  and  his  two  companions  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sioux  near 
Lake  Pepin,  five  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
As  Hennepin  and  the  two  other  men  were  working  on  the  river 
bank,  over  a  hundred  Indians  appeared  on  the  river.  Quickly 
surrounding  the  white  men,  the  Sioux  carried  them  off  to  Sioux 
territory  in  the  Mille  Lacs  region  and  took  them  on  several 
hunting  expeditions  through  what  are  now  the  states  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.  At  the  end  of  July  the  Sieur  du  Luth,  leader  of  a 
French  expedition  into  the  Sioux  country,  met  the  Indians  and 
their  captives  near  the  site  of  modern  Minneapolis.  Du  Luth, 
who  was  highly  respected  by  the  Sioux,  soon  gained  the  release 
of  the  three  captives  and  escorted  them  down  the  Mississippi, 
up  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  down  the  Fox  River  to  Mackinac 
on  Lake  Huron,  where  stood  a  Jesuit  mission. 


1.  Fort  Frontenac  was  built  by  Frontenac  in  1663.  Atthetime  ofHennepin  s 
sojourn  in  Canada,  it  was  commanded  by  La  Salle. 

2.  It  was  customary  for  a  missionary  to  accompany  exploring  parties.  As 
Thwaites  says,  "territorial  expansion  meant  new  fields  not  only  for  the 
beaver  trade  but  for  the  possible  conversion  of  the  heathen.”  Henne¬ 
pin  was  chosen  by  La  Salle  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  a  mission¬ 
ary,  as  Marquette  had  accompanied  Joliet.  As  usual  Hennepin  tells 
the’  story  as  if  he,  rather  than  La  Salle,  were  leader  of  the  expedition. 

3.  Hennepin  was  probably  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  Falls.  He  was 
certainly  the  first  to  publish  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  them. 
Cartier  and  Champlain  had  merely  heard  of  the  Falls  from  the  Indians, 
but  they  had  no  conception  of  their  size.  Brule  must  have  gone  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Falls,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  never  saw  them. 
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Hennepin  passed  the  winter  pleasantly  at  the  Mackinac 
mission,  fishing  through  the  ice  and  skating  with  one  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers.  In  Easter  week,  1681,  he  left  the  mission  with 
Accau  and  Angel,  went  back  through  the  lakes  to  Niagara,  and 
hnally  reached  Fort  Frontenac,  where,  he  tells  us,  he  was  joyously 
welcomed.  At  Montreal  he  was  received  by  Frontenac.  Hennepin 
sailed  for  Europe  from  Quebec  in  the  autumn  of  1681. 

The  rest  of  his  life  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  history 
of  Canada.  In  Europe  Hennepin  published  several  accounts  of 
his  voyages,  accounts  that  are  remarkable  for  his  attempts  to 
disparage  La  Salle  and  get  the  credit  for  the  latter's  discoveries. 
The  last  record  we  have  of  Hennepin  is  in  a  letter  written  from 
Rome  in  March,  1701,  according  to  Thwaites: 


The  writer,  one  Dubos,  mentions  that  the  friar,  now  in  his 
sixty-first  or  sixty-second  year,  was  then  in  a  convent  in  the  city, 
hoping  soon  to  return  to  America,  under  the  protection  of 
Cardinal  Spada.  Certain  it  is  that  our  author  never  went  upon 
this  mission;  but  what  adventures  befell  him  in  his  later  years, 
or  when  or  where  he  died,  we  know  not.  (Thwaites,  Vol.  1,  p.  xii). 
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SIEUR  DE  LA  SALLE  (1643-1687) 


EXPLORER  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 


Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  La  Salle1 2,  was  born  in  Rouen 
in  November,  1643.  He  received  a  good  education  at  the  College 
of  Jesuits  in  Rouen  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  a  novice. 
He  soon  left  the  Society,  however,  and  it  was  as  an  adventurer  and 
colonist,  not  as  a  missionary,  that  he  went  to  New  France  in  the 
spring  of  1666.  In  Montreal  (then  called  Villemarie),  La  Salle, 
with  the  help  of  his  elder  brother,  a  priest  of  St.  Sulpice,  gained 
a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  St.  Lawrence  above  the 
Sault  St.  Louis.  During  his  first  two  years  in  Canada,  La  Salle 
cleared  land,  laid  out  a  village,  and  attracted  several  settlers  who 
formed  a  settlement  called  St.  Sulpice  (later  Lachine). 

Like  most  of  the  earlier  explorers,  La  Salle  wished  to  find  a 
passage  through  North  America  to  China.  Several  conversations 
with  Indians  from  the  west  made  La  Salle  interested  in  the  Ohio 
River  and  adjacent  territories,  so  that  in  1669  he  sold  most  of  his 
land,  got  letters  of  patent  from  Governor  de  Courcelles,  and 
prepared  for  an  expedition  into  the  interior. 

La  Salle  was  accompanied  on  this  first  expedition  by  two 
Sulpicians,  Dollier  and  Galinee.  The  party  left  La  Salle’s  seigniory 
on  July  6,  1669,  and  proceeded  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Just  west  of  this  lake  the  two  Sulpicians  left  the  main 
party  and  struck  out  for  Lake  Superior.  La  Salle  searched  for  a 
river  leading  south  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Ohio  River.  In  spite 
of  the  desertion  of  some  of  his  men,  La  Salle  went  south  from 
Lake  Ontario  and  discovered  the  Ohio.  There  is  no  journal  of  this 
trip  to  tell  us  how  far  he  went.  Some  historians  believe  he  travelled 
as  far  as  the  falls  near  Louisville,  Kentucky;  others  think  he 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Wabash.  All  agree,  however,  that  he 
did  not  reach  the  Mississippi  on  this  expedition.  On  August  6, 
1671;  La  Salle  arrived  back  in  Montreal,  where  he  was  given  a 
cool  welcome*.  In  his  absence  his  seigniory  of  St.  Sulpice  had 
been  given  the  derisive  name  "La  Chine"  —  sufficient  indication 
of  what  most  of  his  countrymen  in  Canada  thought  of  La  Salle’s 
ambition  to  find  a  waterway  to  China. 

La  Salle  went  on  a  second  expedition  in  1672.  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  he  reached  the  Mississippi  River  on  this  trip, 
about  a  year  before  Joliet  and  Marquette  went  down  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  river  and  laid  claim  to  its  discovery3.  La  Salle’s 


route  was  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  Ohio  River,  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Checagou 
and  Illinois  rivers.  His  southern  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  was 
probably  not  far  from  what  is  now  the  northern  border  of  the 
state  of  Arkansas.  By  December  18,  1672,  La  Salle  had  returned  to 
Montreal. 

After  the  trip  of  1672,  La  Salle  seems  to  have  given  up  his 
dream  of  a  waterway  to  China  and  to  have  replaced  it  with  an 
ambition  to  open  up  an  inland  route  connecting  Canada  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  several  years,  however,  he  was  unable  to  set 
out  on  a  major  expedition.  In  1673  he  served  Frontenac  in  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Indians  and  commanded  Fort  Frontenac. 
In  1675  La  Salle  was  in  France,  where  he  was  made  a  nobleman 
by  King  Louis  XIV  and  given  the  governorship  of  Fort  Frontenac. 
He  also  obtained  his  main  object  —  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  the 
Illinois  valley.  In  1676,  back  in  Canada,  La  Salle  rebuilt  Fort 
Frontenac  and  made  it  a  major  settlement  by  attracting  settlers 
and  a  Recollet  mission.  In  1677  La  Salle  again  went  to  France.  He 
asked  for  royal  permission  to  establish  himself  in  the  Illinois 
valley  and  to  build  one  fort  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Erie  and 
another  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  return  for  these  con¬ 
cessions,  he  promised  to  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  there  discover  a  harbour  for  French  ships.  After  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  caused  by  Father  Ragueneau,  a  Jesuit  who  was  trying  to 


1.  La  Salle  was  one  of  the  greatest  explorers  of  North  America.  It  is  only 
because  most  of  his  explorations  were  made  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  rather  than  in  Canada  that  he  is  treated  more  briefly  in  this  series 
than  some  other  important  men. 

2.  La  Salle  was  probably  the  most  unlucky  and  most  harassed  of  all  the 
great  explorers.  Almost  all  the  powerful  organizations  of  New  France 
opposed  him  —  the  Jesuits,  the  various  fur-trading  companies,  some 
government  officials,  and  even  the  Sulpicians,  of  which  his  brother 
was  a  member.  The  machinations  of  his  numerous  enemies  cannot 
be  described  here,  but  La  Salle's  career  is  not  fully  intelligible  without 
an  understanding  of  them.  See  Chesnel  and  Parkman  for  descriptions 
of  the  plots  against  La  Salle. 

3.  See  Chesnel,  Chapter  III,  for  the  evidence  that  points  to  La  Salle  as  the 
predecessor  of  Joliet  and  Marquette  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  Radisson,  not  La  Salle,  was  the  first  white  man  to  see 
the  Mississippi.  For  evidence,  see  Laut,  A.  C.,  Pathfinders  of  the  West. 
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block  his  attempts,  La  Salle  received  the  desired  grant  and  returned 
to  Canada  in  September,  1678,  with  Henri  de  Tonty,  La  Motte 
de  Lussiere,  and  thirty  men. 

The  expedition  of  1679-1680  was  typical  of  both  La  Salle’s 
courage  and  his  ill  fortune.  He  and  his  lieutenants  (Tonty  and 
La  Motte)  set  up  habitations  on  the  Niagara  River  and  selected 
a  place  where  Cayuga  Creek  joins  the  Niagara  for  the  building  of 
a  ship  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes.  This  ship,  the  Griffon,  was  launched 
in  May,  when  La  Salle  returned  from  a  hurried  visit  to  Fort 
Frontenac  and  piloted  her  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Griffon,  first  ship 
on  the  upper  lakes,  sailed  to  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  where 
La  Salle  loaded  a  cargo  of  pelts  and  then  sent  her  back  to  Niagara* 1 2 3 4 5. 
La  Salle  then  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  erected 
a  fort  there,  and  taking  Hennepin  with  him,  went  up  the  St. 
Joseph,  along  the  Illinois  River,  and  built  Fort  Crevecoeur  near 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Peoria.  Needing  more  materials  to 
build  a  small  ship,  La  Salle  left  Tonty  at  Crevecoeur  and  returned 
to  Niagara,  sending  Hennepin  on  to  the  Mississippi.  After  an 
extremely  arduous  journey.  La  Salle  reached  Niagara  only  to 
learn  that  his  supply  ship  from  France  had  been  sunk  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  that  his  creditors  had  seized  his  property  at 
Fort  Frontenac.  He  hurried  to  Fort  Frontenac  and  there  learned 
that  the  workmen  at  Fort  Crevecoeur  had  deserted  and  carried 
off  most  of  the  supplies.  When  he  also  heard  that  these  deserters 
had  destroyed  the  little  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph  and  were  coming 
eastward  to  assassinate  him,  he  set  an  ambush  for  them  at  Fort 
Frontenac.  When  they  appeared  they  walked  into  the  trap  and 
were  clapped  into  prison. 

In  August,  1680,  La  Salle  set  out  on  his  fourth  expedition. 
This  time  he  took  the  short  route  over  the  Toronto  carrying- 
place  and  across  Lake  Simcoe  to  Georgian  Bay.  Proceeding 
through  the  lakes  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  he  reached  the 
main  village  of  his  allies,  the  Illinois  Indians,  only  to  find  it  de¬ 
stroyed.  An  Iroquois  invasion  of  the  Illinois  territory  had  swept 
the  length  of  the  Illinois  River.  Reaching  the  Mississippi  and 
finding  no  trace  of  Tonty,  La  Salle  returned,  spent  part  of  the 
winter  in  an  abandoned  Illinois  village,  and  then  went  back  to 
the  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph  River.  There  he  learned  that  Tonty  was 
alive.  After  labouring  to  form  an  alliance  of  Indian  tribes  against 
the  Iroquois,  La  Salle  went  back  to  Fort  Frontenac. 

The  expedition  of  1681-82  was  the  most  successful  of  all, 
for  in  1682  La  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  followed  the  route  of  his  fourth  voyage  — 
up  Lake  Ontario,  over  the  Toronto  carrying-place  (see  Jefferys’ 
drawing)  to  Lake  Simcoe,  and  on  through  the  lakes  to  Fort 
St.  Joseph  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan.  During  the  winter  of 
1681-82,  La  Salle  went  down  the  Illinois,  using  his  canoes  as  sleds 
on  the  river  ice.  Going  down  the  Mississippi,  he  visited  several 
friendly  Indian  tribes.  On  March  12,  1682,  he  formally  took 


possession  of  the  country  of  Louisiana”  for  France.  On  April  6, 
lie  came  in  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  there  he  again  took 
possession  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king!’.  On  the  return  journey  up  the  Mississippi,  La 
Salle  became  seriously  ill,  but  he  recovered  and  continued  on, 
building  a  new  fort  (St.  Louis)  on  the  Illinois  and  spending  the 
winter  of  1682-83  there. 

The  last  years  of  La  Salle’s  life  were  full  of  tragedy.  In 
1684,  after  he  had  collected  a  fleet  in  France,  he  set  out  to  establish 
a  colony  in  Louisiana  and  to  take  northern  Mexico  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  story  of  this  disastrous  expedition  belongs  entirely 
to  American  history.  We  need  only  record  that  after  over  two 
years  of  struggling  against  treachery  and  misfortune  in  Louisiana, 
La  Salle  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  men  on  March  19,  1687. 

I.  J.  Cox,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  La  Salle’s 
journeys  (pp.  xx-xxi)  thus  sums  up  the  character  and  achievement 
of  La  Salle: 

His  enemies  were  numerous  and  vindictive,  but  he  neither 
took  the  pains  to  conciliate  them,  nor  apparently  had  he  the  tact 
to  do  so,  had  he  tried.  He  was  coldly  ambitious,  reserved  to 
hauteur,  over-confident  in  his  own  judgment,  with  great  natural 
ability  and  equal  determination,  imaginative  to  a  fault,  and  con¬ 
sequently  often  more  visionary  than  practical.  Had  he  been 
allowed  to  carry  out  his  plans  unopposed,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  more  than  one  seven  years’  war  would  have  been 
necessary  to  shake  the  hold  of  France  upon  the  interior;  but 
when  those  plans  ran  counter  to  the  schemes  of  Jesuit  missionaries 
and  irresponsible  fur  traders,  human  nature,  to  mention  nothing 
higher,  could  not  be  restrained  from  persistent  opposition.  Yet 
the  essential  failure  of  his  colonizing  and  monopoly  projects 
should  not  obscure  his  real  services  as  the  greatest  French  ex¬ 
plorer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


4.  The  Griffon  was  lost  on  Lake  Huron  and  never  reached  Niagara.  It 
appears  that  Indians  killed  the  crew,  stole  the  cargo,  and  sank  the 
ship.  See  Chesnel,  p.  124. 

5.  France  held  possession  of  Louisiana  until  1762,  when  by  a  secret  treaty 
it  was  transferred  to  Spain.  In  1800  the  colony  was  given  back  to  France. 
Then,  in  1803,  Napoleon  I  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  million 
dollars. 
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LA  VERENDRYE  AND  HIS  SONS 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  WESTERN  SEA 


Pierre  Gaultier  de  Varennes,  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye,  and  his 
sons  were  the  last  important  explorers  during  the  French  regime 
in  Canada.  Like  many  of  their  predecessors,  they  pushed  westward 
in  spite  of  lack  of  support  from  the  king  or  his  officials  in  Quebec, 
and  in  spite  of  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  the  merchants,  who 
equipped  their  expeditions  only  to  take  all  of  the  large  profits  of 
the  fur  trade  made  possible  by  energetic  exploration. 

La  Verendrye  was  born  on  November  17,  1685,  in  the 
settlement  of  Three  Rivers,  where  his  father  was  governor.1  He 
entered  the  army  as  a  cadet  in  1697.  In  1704  he  took  part  in  a  raid 
upon  Deerheld,  a  settlement  in  the  British  colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  in  1705  he  fought  under  Subercase  when  a  French 
force  raided  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  In  1707  La  Verendrye 
went  to  Europe  and  served  with  a  regiment  in  Flanders  against 
the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  At  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet  (1710)  he  was  wounded  several  times.  Upon  his 
recovery  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and  in  1711  returned  to 
Canada.  For  several  years  La  Verendrye  served  in  the  colonial 
forces.  In  1712  he  married  and  settled  on  the  island  of  Dupas,  near 
Three  Rivers.  There  his  four  sons  were  born — Jean-Baptiste, 
Pierre,  Frangois,  and  Louis-Joseph. 

In  1726  La  Verendrye  received  the  command  of  a  trading 
post  on  Lake  Nipigon,  north  of  Lake  Superior.  At  this  lonely  post 
his  desire  to  find  the  great  sea  which  lay  somewhere  to  the  west 
was  quickened  by  the  rumours  he  heard  from  the  Indians.2  An 
Indian  named  Ochagach  told  La  Verendrye  that  he  had  reached 
tidal  water  by  going  far  westward  to  a  great  lake  and  then  down  a 
river.  Fear  of  the  coastal  tribes,  he  said,  had  prevented  him  from 
going  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  he  had  been  told  that  the 
river  fell  into  a  great  sea  and  that  a  powerful  nation  lived  in 
fortified  towns  on  the  coast.  Although  La  Verendrye  was  fully 
aware  that  the  Indians  habitually  exaggerated  and  coloured  their 
accounts  of  distant  regions,  he  was  convinced  that  all  such  tales 
had  a  basis  of  truth  and  that  the  Western  Sea  lay  somewhere  to 
the  west.  Henceforth  the  controlling  ambition  of  La  Verendrye’s 
life  was  the  discovery  of  this  sea. 

In  1730  La  Verendrye  left  Lake  Nipigon  and  w'ent  to 
Quebec,  where  he  hoped  to  get  men  and  equipment  for  an 
expedition  to  the  far  West.  At  Quebec  the  governor-general,  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  received  him  with  kindness  and  became 
genuinely  interested  in  his  plans.  Then  came  the  disappointment 
so  common  in  the  lives  of  the  early  explorers.  Beauharnois  wrote 
to  King  Louis  requesting  men  and  supplies  for  La  Verendrye,  but 
the  king  flatly  refused  to  grant  any  money  for  exploration.  All  that 
he  offered  was  a  monopoly  of  the  western  fur  trade,  by  means  of 
which  La  Verendrye  would  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  exploration 
with  the  profits  he  could  derive  from  trading.  La  Verendrye  was 
disappointed,  for  even  if  he  could  establish  a  profitable  fur  trade 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  the  demands  of  business  would  curtail  his 
explorations.  Moreover,  he  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  getting 
money  for  the  initial  costs  of  hiring  men  and  buying  supplies. 
Putting  all  of  his  own  small  fortune  into  the  enterprise,  he  went 
to  Montreal  and  for  support  applied  to  various  merchants  there. 
The  merchants,  though  uninterested  in  his  plans  for  exploration, 
agreed  to  supply  him  with  wages  for  his  men,  goods  for  trading, 
and  all  necessary  equipment  if  he  would  grant  them  all  of  the 
profits  of  the  fur  trade.  La  Verendrye  agreed  to  this  arrangement 
and  prepared  for  the  voyage. 


In  the  summer  of  1731  the  fleet  of  canoes  left  Montreal. 
With  La  Verendrye  went  three  of  his  sons,  Jean-Baptiste.  Pierre,  and 
Frangois,  and  his  nephew  La  Jemeraye.  Their  route  was  up  the 
Ottawa  River,  across  Lake  Nipissing,  down  the  French  River, 
and  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Superior.  They  stopped  at  Fort 
Michilimackinac,  the  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  then  went  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pigeon  River,  southwest  of 
the  present  city  of  Fort  William.  At  this  portage  La  Verendrye’s 
crews,  influenced  by  wild  tales  of  horrors  that  awaited  them  and 
apprehensive  of  the  hard  portages  ahead,  mutinied  and  refused  to 
go  any  farther.  At  last  a  compromise  was  reached.  La  Verendrye 
agreed  to  spend  the  winter  with  half  the  men  at  Kaministikw'ia 
(now  Fort  William)  on  Lake  Superior  while  La  Jemeraye  went 
ahead  and  built  a  fort  on  Rainy  Lake. 

In  the  spring  of  1732,  La  Jemeraye  rejoined  La  Verendrye 
on  Lake  Superior,  bringing  furs  from  the  post  he  had  built  on 
Rainy  Lake.  This  post,  called  Fort  St.  Pierre,  was  erected  on  the 
southern  side  of  Rainy  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rainy  River. 
La  Verendrye  lost  no  time  in  leaving  for  the  new  fort.  A  month 
later  he  was  on  Rainy  Lake,  and  after  resting  at  the  fort,  he  went 
on  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  There  he  built  Fort  St.  Charles  on 
the  southwest  side  of  the  lake. 

In  1733,  when  these  two  posts  had  been  built.  La  Verendrye 
found  himself  in  a  difficult  position.  He  was  unable  to  pay  his 
men.  His  supplies  of  everything,  but  especially  food,  were  low, 
yet  the  Montreal  merchants  refused  to  send  him  any  more. 
Therefore  in  1734,  after  he  had  sent  one  of  his  men  to  build 
Fort  Maurepas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  River,  La  Verendrye 
made  the  long  journey  back  to  Montreal  and  saw  his  partners. 
Bearing  their  unjust  reproaches,  he  convinced  them  that  his  string 
of  trading  posts  would  soon  pour  profits  into  their  hands.  They 
agreed  to  equip  the  expedition  again,  and  after  spending  the 
winter  of  1734-35  as  the  guest  of  Beauharnois,  La  Verendrye, 
taking  with  him  his  youngest  son,  Louis-Joseph,  set  out  for  the 
West  and  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Charles  in  September. 

In  June,  1736,  La  Verendrye’s  eldest  son,  Jean,  came  from 
Forr  Maurepas  with  the  bad  news  that  La  Jemeraye  had  died. 
A  second  blow  soon  followed.  Because  the  men  at  Fort  St.  Charles 
were  badly  in  need  of  food,  in  June,  1736,  La  Verendrye  sent  three 
canoes  under  the  command  of  his  son  Jean  down  to  Kaministikwia 
for  supplies.  With  Jean  went  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Aulneau. 
On  an  island  in  Lake  of  the  Woods  the  French  were  attacked  by 
a  party  of  one  hundred  Sioux  warriors.3  Taken  completely  by 


1.  Local  governors  held  office  at  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers.  The  governor- 
general,  who  ruled  the  whole  colony  of  New  France,  lived  at  Quebec. 

2.  French  explorers  had  been  seeking  this  Mer  de  I'Ouest  from  the  time 
of  Cartier.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  somewhere  not  far  west  of 
Montreal.  Then  explorers  gradually  worked  their  way  westward  and 
discovered  that  the  Great  Lakes,  including  Lake  Superior,  were  not 
even  parts  of  the  great  western  sea.  Radisson  had  gone  several  hundred 
miles  west  of  Lake  Superior  without  reaching  the  sea,  but  La  Veren¬ 
drye,  apparently  ignorant  of  Radisson’s  most  westerly  excursions, 
knew  only  that  the  sea  must  be  somewhere  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

3.  This  apparently  unprovoked  attack  was  later  explained.  Earlier  in  1736 
a  party  of  Sioux  on  the  way  to  Fort  St.  Charles  had  been  fired  upon  by 
Chippewas  in  ambush.  When  the  surprised  Sioux  had  shouted  "Who 
fire  on  us?”  the  Chippewas  had  replied,  "The  French".  The  Sioux, 
believing  what  they  had  heard,  made  a  vow  to  avenge  themselves 
upon  the  French  at  the  first  opportunity. 
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surprise,  Jean  and  his  men  offered  only  a  feeble  defence.  All  were 
massacred,  even  the  Jesuit,  Father  Aulneau. 

La  Verendrye  did  not  undertake  his  proposed  expedition 
in  1737.  Saddened  by  the  deaths  of  his  eldest  son  and  his  nephew, 
and  having  to  use  all  his  skill  to  prevent  the  Chippewas  and  Crees 
from  making  war  upon  the  Sioux  for  their  act  of  treachery  against 
the  French,  he  remained  at  Fort  St.  Charles  for  part  of  the  year, 
doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  his  fiery  allies  from  beginning  what 
he  feared  would  develop  into  a  general  war  among  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Indian  tribes.  In  the  summer  of  1738,  however,  he  prepared  to 
set  out  for  the  country  of  the  Mandans,  an  Indian  tribe  about 
which  he  had  heard  many  marvellous  tales.  La  Verendrye  was 
especially  interested  in  two  details  from  the  many  accounts  of  the 
Mandans  related  to  him  by  the  Indians  —  that  they  were  white 
like  the  French  and  that  they  lived  on  a  river  that  flowed  into  the 
sea.  He  thought  that  the  mysterious  Mandans  might  be  Spaniards 
who  had  moved  north  from  the  Spanish  territories  far  to  the  south, 
and  he  believed  that,  whoever  they  were,  they  would  be  able  to 
show  him  the  way  to  the  ocean. 

Taking  Francois  and  Louis  with  him,4 5  he  went  down  the 
Winnipeg  River  to  Fort  Maurepas,  then  crossed  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  went  up  the  Red  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Assiniboine,  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Winnipeg.  After  meeting  a  band  of 
Crees  at  this  place,  La  Verendrye  went  up  the  Assiniboine  as  far  as 
the  site  of  the  town  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  where  he  built  Fort 
La  Reine.  In  the  meantime  one  of  his  men,  Louviere,  went  back 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Assiniboine  and  built  Fort  Rouge  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Assiniboine  where  it  enters  the  Red  River. 
When  La  Verendrye  had  completed  Fort  La  Reine,  he  chose 
twenty  men  to  accompany  him  and  set  out  for  the  country  of  the 
Mandans.  He  soon  met  a  band  of  Assiniboines  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  village.  These  Indians,  who  had  heard  of  the  white  men  from 
some  of  their  tribesmen  La  Verendrye  had  met  at  Fort  La  Reine, 
invited  the  Frenchmen  to  their  village. 

At  the  Assiniboine  village,  La  Verendrye  and  his  men  were 
greeted  joyfully.  La  Verendrye,  keeping  in  mind  the  fur  trade  that 
supported  his  explorations,  gave  presents  to  the  chiefs  and  asked 
them  to  bring  their  furs  to  Fort  La  Reine.  The  Assiniboines 
promised  to  do  so  and  then,  to  La  Verendrye’s  surprise,  asserted 
that  the  whole  village  would  accompany  the  French  on  their 
journey  to  the  Mandans,  to  whom  word  had  been  sent  of  their 
coming.  Two  days  after  La  Verendrye  had  reached  the  village,  the 
whole  party  set  out  together,  with  the  six  hundred  Indians 
marching  in  orderly  array  over  the  prairie. 

Near  the  end  of  November,  La  Verendrye  reached  the 
place  appointed  for  the  meeting  with  the  Mandans.  A  Mandan 
chief  appeared  with  a  small  band  of  men  and  presented  La 
Verendrye  with  tokens  of  friendship.  To  La  Verendrye’s  surprise, 
these  Mandans  looked  much  like  the  Assiniboines;  they  were 
certainly  not  white  men,  as  the  Crees  had  told  him.  The  Mandans 
invited  La  Verendrye  and  his  men  to  the  nearest  Mandan  village, 
but  they  were  annoyed  at  the  presence  of  so  many  Assiniboines. 
As  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Assiniboines  without  appearing 
inhospitable,  the  Mandan  chief  invented  a  story  about  the  Sioux 
being  on  the  warpath  in  the  vicinity,  hoping  that  the  Assiniboines, 
who  were  afraid  of  the  savage  Sioux,  would  leave  for  their  homes 
in  haste.  He  explained  to  La  Verendrye  that  the  Mandan  village 
could  hardly  feed  such  a  large  number  of  guests.  The  Assiniboines, 
however,  suppressed  their  fears  when  their  chiefs  shamed  them 
for  their  cowardice,  and  they  decided  to  go  forward  with  the 
French  and  Mandans. 

When  the  party  reached  the  Mandan  village,6  La  Verendrye 
was  surprised  to  find  it  an  elaborate,  strongly-built  fort,  unlike 
any  other  Indian  settlement  he  had  seen.  The  Mandans  treated 
La  Verendrye  with  the  utmost  respect.  However,  his  attempts  to 
get  information  from  them  were  not  very  successful.  When  the 
Assiniboines  left  the  village  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  La 


Verendrye's  Cree  interpreter,  unknown  to  La  Verendrye,  went 
with  them.  With  difficulty  La  Verendrye  understood  the  Mandans 
to  say  that  their  own  nation  lived  in  several  large  villages  along 
the  Missouri,  that  hostile  tribes  lived  farther  south,  and  that  far 
down  the  Missouri  where  it  became  very  wide  (the  Mississippi) 
lived  a  race  of  white  men  (the  Spaniards).  In  the  hope  of  getting 
more  information,  he  sent  one  of  his  sons  (the  Chevalier)  to 
another  Mandan  village,  but  the  language  barrier  again  made 
intelligible  communication  about  routes  to  the  westward  impos¬ 
sible.  "Seeing  that  it  was  useless  for  us  to  try  to  question  them,” 
says  La  Verendrye,  "we  had  to  fall  back  on  feasting  the  whole  time 
we  stayed  at  their  fort;  even  so,  we  could  not  go  to  all  the  feasts 
to  which  we  were  invited.”  (Burpee,  pp.  345-346). 

In  December  (1738)  La  Verendrye  prepared  to  return  to 
Fort  La  Reine.  A  sudden  illness  postponed  the  departure  for  a 
few  days,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  month  he  left  two  of  his  men 
with  the  Mandans  to  learn  the  language  and  set  out  over  the 
prairie  with  the  rest  of  his  men.  After  a  very  difficult  march  in 
bitterly  cold  weather,  he  reached  Fort  La  Reine  on  the 
Assiniboine.6 

In  the  autumn  of  1739  the  two  Frenchmen  returned  from 
the  Mandan  village,  bringing  tidings  of  a  nation  of  Indians  who 
lived  far  to  the  west  of  the  Mandans.  Some  of  these  Indians  had 
visited  the  Mandan  villages  during  the  summer,  riding  horses 
and  bringing  other  horses  to  carry  their  supplies.  The  two  French¬ 
men  had  found  one  of  these  Horse  Indians  who  could  speak 
Mandan.  This  Indian  had  told  them  that  there  were  strangers  in 
his  country  who  resembled  white  men.  The  country  of  the 
strangers,  he  said,  was  on  the  shores  of  a  great  salt  lake.  La 
Verendrye  heard  this  account  of  white  men  and  the  Western  Sea 
with  joy,  for  at  last  he  appeared  to  have  found  in  the  Horse  Indians 
a  definite  means  of  reaching  the  ocean. 

La  Verendrye  himself  was  unable  to  make  another  journey 
westward,  but  in  1740  he  sent  Pierre  to  the  Mandans.  Pierre 
returned  to  Fort  La  Reine  in  the  summer  of  1741,  having  failed 
to  meet  any  of  the  Horse  Indians.  In  the  spring  of  1742,  however, 
Francois  and  Louis  set  out  with  two  men  for  the  Mandan  country. 
They  reached  a  Mandan  village  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
Horse  Indians.  Three  months  passed.  Then,  tired  of  waiting,  they 
found  two  Mandan  guides  who  promised  to  lead  them  to  the 
Horse  Indians  and  set  out  towards  the  southwest.  For  twenty 
days  they  travelled  on  horseback  in  a  southwest  direction  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Little  Missouri  River  toward  the  Black  Hills 
of  what  is  now  South  Dakota.  Then  they  turned  westward  toward 
the  Powder  River,  country  and,  on  August  11,  camped  on  the 
Powder  Hills  and  waited  for  the  Horse  Indians  to  return  to  their 
homes  from  a  hunting  expedition.7  A  fortnight  later  the  first  of 
their  Mandan  guides  left  them.  About  the  middle  of  September 


4.  In  his  journals  and  letters,  La  Verendrye  very  seldom  calls  his  sons  by 
their  names.  Consequently,  it  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  even 
impossible  to  know  which  son  is  referred  to  in  the  text.  To  make 
matters  worse,  we  cannot  be  sure  which  of  his  three  surviving  sons 
(Jean-Baptiste,  the  eldest,  was  killed  in  1736)  he  calls  "the  Chevalier.” 
Burpee's  conclusion  is  that  "the  question  is  still  unsettled,  but  the 
balance  of  proof  points  to  Louis-joseph"  ( Journals ,  p.  13).  In  this 
essay  the  Chevalier  is  identified  with  Louis-joseph,  but  no  claim  is 
made  for  the  correctness  of  the  identification. 

5.  The  Mandans  lived  around  the  Upper  Missouri  River  in  what  is  now 
North  Dakota. 

6.  During  the  next  year  (1739)  Francois  established  several  trading  posts: 
Fort  Dauphin  (on  Lake  Manitoba),  Fort  Bourbon  (on  Cedar  Lake, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  River),  and  Fort  Paskoyac  (on 
the  Saskatchewan,  at  a  place  now  known  as  The  Pas). 

7.  The  route  taken  and  the  farthest  point  reached  by  the  La  Verendrye 
brothers  on  this  journey  have  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
The  account  given  here  is  probably  the  most  widely  accepted.  The 
journal  of  the  Chevalier,  our  only  source  of  information,  is  not  at 
all  precise  in  the  recording  of  directions  and  distances.  See  Burpee, 
pp.  17-28,  for  a  summary  of  the  various  theories  advanced  by  hij- 
torians. 
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a  hand  of  the  Good-looking  Indians  or  Crows  appeared.  The 
second  of  their  two  Mandan  guides,  afraid  of  these  enemies  of  his 
nation,  left  the  La  Verendryes  and  went  back  to  the  Missouri.  The 
Crows  guided  the  French  to  a  band  of  the  Little  Foxes,  who  in 
turn  guided  them  on  to  an  encampment  of  the  Horse  Indians. 

When  Francois  and  Louis  reached  the  Horse  Indians,  they 
found  the  tribe  recovering  from  an  attack  by  the  Snake  Indians  in 
which  many  of  their  warriors  had  been  killed.  They  could  tell  the 
French  nothing  about  a  route  to  the  sea  because,  they  said,  the 
country  of  the  fierce  Snake  Indians  lay  between  their  lands  and 
the  sea.  They  guided  the  explorers,  however,  to  a  camp  of  the 
Bow  Indians,  the  only  tribe  that  could  make  war  against  the 
Snakes.  On  November  21  the  two  brothers  reached  this  camp  and 
were  welcomed  by  the  Bow  chief,  who  told  them  that  his  warriors 
were  about  to  march  against  the  Snakes  and  that  their  route  would 
take  them  to  the  mountains  near  the  sea.  The  French,  not  knowing 
that  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
ocean,  thought  that  they  were  close  to  their  goal.  When  the  large 
war  party  of  the  Bows  set  out  in  December,  the  two  brothers 
accompanied  it.  On  January  1,  1743,  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
mountains.8  For  eight  days  they  advanced  toward  the  foothills, 
hoping  to  surprise  the  Snakes  in  their  winter  camp.  Francois  then 
stopped  to  guard  the  baggage  in  the  base  camp  while  Louis  went 
ahead  with  the  war  party  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  When  the 
Bows  found  that  the  Snakes  had  abandoned  their  winter  camp, 
evidently  because  they  feared  to  fight  the  Bows,  the  latter  turned 
and  hurried  back  to  the  base  camp,  thinking  that  the  Snakes  had 
tricked  them  into  leaving  their  women  and  children  unprotected. 
The  chief’s  efforts  to  reason  with  them  were  in  vain.  Louis  was 
therefore  forced  to  turn  back  with  the  Bows  without  having 
ascended  the  mountains. 

On  the  return  journey  to  the  base  camp,  the  four  French¬ 
men  became  separated  from  the  Bows  and  were  ambushed  by  a 
small  party  of  Snakes.  A  few  shots  from  the  Frenchmen’s  muskets 
made  the  Snakes  flee,  but  the  explorers  wandered  about  for  two 
days  and  with  great  difficulty  found  the  Bow  camp.  The  French¬ 
men  accompanied  the  Bows  for  a  few  days  on  the  homeward  ~ 
journey.  Then,  wishing  to  turn  more  directly  toward  the  Missouri 
River,  they  went  their  own  way,  travelling  in  a  fairly  straight  line 
eastward.  In  March  they  encountered  a  strange  tribe  of  Indians, 
the  People  of  the  Little  Cherry,  and  remained  with  them  for  two 
weeks.  Before  he  left  these  Indians,  Louis  buried  on  a  hill  near 
the  Missouri  a  tablet  of  lead  bearing  an  inscription  claiming  the 
country  for  France. 9  On  May  18  the  explorers  were  back  at  the 


Mandan  villages,  from  which  they  returned  to  Fort  La  Reine  with 
a  band  of  Assiniboines.  They  reached  the  fort  on  July  2  and  were 
welcomed  by  their  anxious  father. 

The  story  of  La  Verendrye  and  his  sons  after  1743  is  anti¬ 
climacteric.  The  elder  La  Verendrye  s  enemies,  jealous  of  his  mono¬ 
poly,  became  more  active  in  their  misrepresentation  of  his  motives 
until  father  and  sons  were  summoned  to  Montreal.  De  Noyelles 
was  given  La  Verendrye  s  monopoly.  In  1749,  however,  the  acting 
governor  of  New  France,  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  restored 
the  western  monopoly  to  La  Verendrye  and  decorated  him  with 
the  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  Unfortunately,  this  recognition  came  too 
late.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  new  expedition, 
La  Verendrye  became  ill  and  died  on  December  5,  1749. 

His  sons  tried  to  carry  out  his  plans,  but  they  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  favour  given  to  their  father  in  1749  did  not 
extend  to  them.  The  new  governor.  La  Jonquiere,  appointed 
instead  Legardeur  de  Saint-Pierre,  a  man  ignorant  of  the  West  and 
of  Indian  customs.  The  brothers  protested  the  injustice  of  their 
rejection  and  based  their  claims  upon  their  experience  in  the 
West,  but  their  pleas  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Without  money  or 
influence,  they  fell  into  obscurity.  Saint-Pierre  failed  to  accomplish 
anything,  and  the  task  of  making  an  overland  journey  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  left  for  the  British  to  attempt  and  eventually 
to  accomplish. 


8.  These  mountains  were  probably  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  in  northern 
Wyoming,  an  easterly  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

9.  This  tablet  was  found  in  March,  1913,  by  a  young  girl.  The  location 
was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  opposite  Pierre,  South 
Dakota. 
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SIMON  FRASER  (1776-1861) 


THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  FRASER  RIVER 


Simon  Fraser  was  born  in  Bennington,  Vermont.  His 
father,  a  Highland  Scot  who  had  come  to  America  in  1773,  joined 
the  British  side  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  served 
as  a  captain  under  General  John  Burgoyne,  and  died  soon  after  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans.  In  1783  Fraser’s  widowed 
mother  moved  the  family  to  Coteau  du  Lac,  Quebec,  and  then  to 
a  grant  of  land  near  Cornwall. 

In  1792,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Fraser  joined  the  North- 
West  Company.  Little  is  known  about  his  early  career.  He  was 
first  sent  to  Reindeer  Lake  in  the  Churchill  district.  We  hear  of 
•him  next  at  Lac  la  Ronge,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1795-96. 
In  1799  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Athabaska  district,  and  in  1801  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  Company.  In  1804,  the  year  in  which  the 
XY  Company  and  the  North-West  Company  were  united,  Fraser 
was  at  Fort  Liard  in  the  Athabaska  district. 

In  1805  Fraser  moved  to  the  Peace  River  district  and  under¬ 
took  the  establishment  of  trading  posts  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  went  up  the  Peace  and  the  Parsnip  rivers  to  a  lake  which  he 
called  McLeod  Lake.  On  this  lake  he  established  a  small  post 
(Fort  McLeod).  In  May,  1806,  Fraser  set  out  from  Dunvegan  on 
the  Peace  River  to  take  possession  of  the  fur-trading  country 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Accompanied  by  John  Stuart,  he  ascended  the 
Parsnip,  crossed  by  the  Bad  River  to  the  Fraser,  and  went  down  the 
Fraser  to  the  Nechako  River.  Ascending  the  Nechako  and  turning 
up  the  Stuart  River,  he  reached  Stuart  Lake  and  there  established  a 
post  (Fort  St.  James).  Later  in  the  summer  Fraser  and  Stuart  built 
another  post  (Fort  Fraser)  near  the  outlet  of  Fraser  Lake  and  then 
wintered  on  Lake  Stuart. 

In  the  spring  of  1807  Fraser  received  instructions  from  his 
superiors  in  Montreal  to  explore  the  Fraser  River1  beyond  the 
point  Mackenzie  had  reached  in  1793  (Alexandria).  Again  taking 
Stuart  with  him  as  his  lieutenant,  Fraser  went  down  to  the  junction 
of  the  Nechako  and  the  Fraser  and  there  built  a  post  (Fort  George) 
as  the  starting-point  for  an  expedition  down  the  Fraser.  After 
spending  the  winter  of  1807-08  at  this  post,  Fraser  began  his 
hazardous  journey  on  May  28.  With  him  were  John  Stuart  and 
Jules  Maurice  Quesnel  as  lieutenants,  nineteen  voyageurs,  and  two 
Indian  guides.  The  whole  party  set  out  in  four  canoes. 

It  was  not  long  before  Fraser  and  his  men  experienced  the 
dangers  of  the  turbulent  river  that  had  made  Mackenzie  turn  back 
to  a  less  difficult  overland  route.  On  the  first  day  of  the  descent 
one  of  the  canoes  was  nearly  wrecked  in  Fort  George  Canyon. 
Two  days  later  the  explorers  passed  the  site  of  Alexandria.  The 
natives  warned  them  of  the  perils  of  the  river,  but  Fraser  was 
determined  to  follow  it  to  the  sea.  On  May  31  a  reliable  guide 
joined  the  party  and  proved  very  useful  in  promoting  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indians  along  the  riverbanks. 

On  June  1,  Fraser 'came  to  a  major  obstacle,  a  stretch  ot 
turbulent  water  hemmed  in  by  high,  steep  banks  which  made 
portaging  almost  impossible.  Five  men  were  chosen  to  take  a 
lightened  canoe  through  the  rapids.  They  soon  discovered  they 
could  not  control  the  canoe,  which  whirled  with  the  current  and 
finally  ran  against  a  projecting  rock.  The  men  leaped  to  safety  on 
the  rock,  but  the  others  on  shore  had  a  difficult  time  bringing 
them  and  the  canoe  up  over  the  bank: 


Seeing  our  poor  fellows  once  more  safe  afforded  us  as 
much  satisfaction  as  to  themselves  and  we  hastened  to  their 
assistance,  but  their  situation  rendered  our  approach  perilous 
and  difficult.  The  bank  was  extremely  high  and  steep,  and  we 
had  to  plunge  our  daggers  at  intervals  into  the  ground  to  check 
our  speed,  as  otherwise  we  were  exposed  to  slide  into  the  river. 
We  cut  steps  in  the  declivity,  fastened  a  line  to  the  front  of  the 
canoe,  with  which  some  of  the  men  ascended  in  order  to  haul 
it  up,  while  the  others  supported  it  upon  their  arms.  In  this 
manner  our  situation  was  most  precarious;  our  lives  hung,  as 
it  were,  upon  a  thread,  as  the  failure  of  the  line  or  a  false  step  of 
one  of  the  men  might  have  hurled  the  whole  of  us  into  Eternity. 
However,  we  fortunately  cleared  the  bank  before  dark  (Masson, 
p.  164). 

After  this  experience,  Fraser  gave  up  the  attempt  to  shoot  the 
rapids.  For  rwo  days  the  men  toiled  over  a  very  rough  portage 
with  the  canoes  and  the  baggage.  They  were  scarcely  on  the  water 
again  when  another  dangerous  series  of  rapids  came  in  sight, 
marked  by  a  tall  precipice  (Bar  Rock)  which  seemed  to  bar  the 
river.  The  lightened  canoes  were  guided  down  through  the 
whirlpools  and  rocks,  but  the  task  of  taking  the  heavy  baggage 
over  the  carrying-place  was  even  more  dangerous.  For  two  miles 
the  men  climbed  along  the  face  of  a  steep  precipice,  loose  gravel 
and  stones  giving  way  under  their  feet  as  they  struggled  to  keep 
their  balance. 

Day  after  day  Fraser  and  his  men  encountered  similar 
obstacles.  The  river  was  a  series  of  rapids  and  the  carrying-places 
were  either  extremely  dangerous  or  very  long  and  so  rough  that 
a  pair  of  moccasins  was  worn  to  shreds  in  one  day  of  portaging. 
On  June  9  they  reached  and  descended  the  most  dangerous  rapid 
they  had  yet  seen: 

Here  the  channel  contracts  to  about  forty  yards,  and  is 
enclosed  by  two  precipices  of  immense  height  which,  bending 
towards  each  other,  make  it  narrower  above  than  below.  The 
water  which  rolls  down  this  extraordinary  passage  in  tumultuous 
waves  and  with  great  velocity  had  a  frightful  appearance.  How¬ 
ever,  it  being  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  the  canoes  by  land, 
all  hands  without  hesitation  embarked  as  it  were  a  corps  perdu 
upon  the  mercy  of  this  awful  tide.  Once  engaged,  the  die  was 
cast,  our  great  difficulty  consisted  in  keeping  the  canoes  within 
the  medium  of  fil  d'eau,  that  is,  clear  of  the  precipice  on  one 
side  and  from  the  gulfs  formed  by  the  waves  on  the  other.  Thus 
skimming  along  as  fast  as  lightning,  the  crews,  cool  and  deter¬ 
mined,  followed  each  other  in  awful  silence,  and  when  we  arrived 
at  the  end,  we  stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  silent  congratulation 
at  our  narrow  escape  from  total  destruction  (Masson,  pp.  170- 
171). 

The  next  day,  June  10.  Fraser  decided  that  what  the  Indians 
said  was  true  —  the  river  below  w'as  impassable  for  canoes.  Erect¬ 
ing  a  scaffold  for  the  canoes  and  burying  the  equipment  they  could 
not  take  with  them,  Fraser  and  his  men  set  out  on  foot  for  the  sea. 


1.  The  later  name  of  the  river  is  used  here  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  Actually, 
the  agents  of  the  North-West  Company,  following  Mackenzie's  report, 
thought  the  river  rhat  Mackenzie  had  descended  as  far  as  Alexandria 
was  the  Columbia  River.  Fraser  was  under  the  same  impression  until  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  found  it  to  be  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  the  position  of  which  he  knew  from  the  accounts  of 
other  explorers.  The  error  had  arisen  because  (1)  the  Fraser  flows 
directly  southward  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
(2)  the  Columbia  had  not  been  explored  beyond  its  mouth. 
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Carrying  packs  weighing  eighty  pounds  each,  rhey  tramped  over 
the  slopes  of  mountains  and  through  ravines,  experiencing. 
Fraser  says,  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  and  disagreeable  walking”. 
On  J  une  12  they  met  Indians  who  told  them  ten  more  days  would 
bring  them  to  the  sea.  One  of  these  Indians,  an  old  man,  said  that 
he  had  been  to  the  sea  and  had  seen  there  "great  canoes"  and 
white  men.  When  Fraser  and  his  parry  proceeded,  many  of  the 
local  Indians  accompanied  them. 

On  June  14  they  came  to  a  large  Askettih  village  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Lillooet.  The  Indians  told  them  that  the  river 
was  navigable  from  their  village  to  the  sea,  whereupon  Fraser 
bargained  for  a  canoe.  When  they  left  the  Indian  village,  John 
Stuart  and  two  Indians  embarked  in  the  canoe  and  took  the  heavy 
baggage.  Fraser  and  the  others  walked  along  the  river.  The  next 
day  they  obtained  a  second  canoe,  an  acquisition  which  further 
lightened  the  packs  of  the  men  who  plodded  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  On  June  19  they  reached  the  junction  of  the  Thompson 
and  the  Fraser  rivers  and  visited  a  nearby  Indian  village  (now 
Lytton),  where  they  were  treated  very  hospitably.  In  fact,  these 
Indians  (the  Hacamaugh)  were  so  friendly  that  Fraser  was  called 
upon  to  shake  hands  with  twelve  hundred  of  them.  In  return  he 
and  his  men  were  well  fed  and  were  able  to  get  two  wooden  canoes. 
When  they  left  the  village  on  June  20,  they  were  once  more  all 
in  canoes. 

The  explorers  soon  found  out  that  the  Indians  had  not 
been  correct  in  their  report  on  the  river  below  Lytton.  Rapids 
were  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  the  portages  were  rough  and  un¬ 
even.  Two  of  the  canoes  were  lost,  one  in  the  river,  the  other  on  a 
portage.  Two  more  canoes  were  obtained  from  the  natives  and  the 
journey  was  resumed.  On  June  25  and  the  following  day  the 
explorers  toiled  over  the  roughest  country  they  had  ever  seen: 

We  had  to  pass  over  huge  rocks  assisted  by  the  Indians  .... 
the  navigation  was  absolutely  impracticable.  As  for  the  road 
by  land,  we  could  scarcely  make  our  way  with  even  only  our 
guns.  I  have  been  for  a  long  period  among  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  but  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  this  country.  It  is  so 
wild  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  describe  our  situation  at  times. 
We  had  to  pass  where  no  human  being  should  venture;  yet  in 
those  places  there  is  a  regular  footpath  impressed,  or  rather 
indented  upon  the  very  rocks  by  frequent  travelling.  Besides 
this,  steps  which  are  formed  like  a  ladder  or  the  shrouds  of  a 
ship,  by  poles  hanging  to  one  another  and  crossed  at  certain 
distances  with  twigs,  the  whole  suspended  from  the  top  to  the 
foot  of  immense  precipices  and  fastened  at  both  extremities  to 
stones  and  trees,  furnish  a  safe  and  convenient  passage  to  the 
Natives;  but  we,  who  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  were  often  in  imminent  danger  when  obliged 
to  follow  their  example  (Masson,  pp.  190-191). 

At  Spuzzum,  Fraser  was  much  impressed  by  a  number  of 
totems,  each  fifteen  feet  high  and  "carved  in  a  curious  but  rude 
manner,  yet  pretty  well  proportioned”.  Eight  miles  below  this 
village  the  explorers  were  forced  to  leave  their  canoes  and  proceed 
on  foot.  Friendly  Indians  living  in  large  frame  houses  presented 
them  with  roasted  salmon.  A  few  miles  farther  along,  the  Indians 
told  them  the  river  was  navigable  from  their  village  to  the  sea, 
so  again  Fraser  and  his  men  travelled  by  water,  this  time  as  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  Indians’  canoes.  On  June  30  they  passed  the 
Coquihalla  River,  where  the  town  of  Hope  now  stands,  and  saw 
Mount  Baker  in  the  distance.  A  few  miles  below  Hope  they  were 
entertained  at  a  large  village  where  Fraser  examined  with  interest 
a  huge  community  house  built  of  cedar  planks.  The  next  day 
another  band  of  Indians  warned  them  that  the  natives  of  the 
coast  were  "wicked"  and  would  attack  them,  but  Fraser  would 
not  be  turned  from  his  purpose.  When  the  Indians  refused  to 
lend  him  a  canoe,  Fraser  took  one  by  force  and  embarked  with  his 
men.  Canoes  from  the  village  followed  them,  their  occupants 
brandishing  weapons  and  singing  war  songs,  but  Fraser  and  his 
men  ignored  them.  Soon  they  came  to  an  arm  of  the  sea  and 
landed  at  an  Indian  village  (now  Mosquiam,  according  to  Morice) 


on  the  shore.  When  they  returned  to  their  canoe,  groups  of  natives 
came  out  of  the  woods,  "howling  like  so  many  wolves,  and 
brandishing  their  war  clubs”,  but  they  did  not  attack  the  white 
men.  Fraser  ordered  lus  men  to  paddle  farther  along  the  passage 
to  a  second  village,  but  the  behaviour  of  the  Indians  forced  him 
to  turn  back: 

Here,  our  curiosity  would  have  incited  us  to  go  ashore, 
but.  reflecting  upon  the  reception  we  had  experienced  at  the 
first  and  the  character  of  the  Natives,  it  was  thought  neither 
prudent  nor  necessary  to  run  any  further  risk,  especially  as  we  were 
deficient  of  all  provisions  and  saw  no  prospect  of  procuring  any 
in  this  hostile  quarter.  We  therefore  altered  our  course  with  the 
intention  of  going  back  to  the  friendly  Indians  for  a  supply, 
then,  if  thought  proper  and  expedient,  to  return  and  prosecute 
our  design  of  visiting  part  of  the  sea  coast  (Masson,  p.  201). 

Thus  Fraser  turned  back  on  July  2,  near  what  is  now  New  West¬ 
minster.  Passing  the  hostile  village,  the  explorers  .were  again 
threatened  by  the  Indians,  who  were  put  to  flight  only  when  the 
white  men  levelled  their  guns  at  them. 

What  Fraser  had  originally  intended  as  a  return  journey  to 
the  friendly  Indians  for  provisions  soon  became  the  first  stage  of 
the  homeward  voyage,  for  his  reception  at  the  first  village  up  the 
river  was  far  from  friendly.  When  the  Indians  seized  the  canoe 
and  began  to  pillage  the  baggage,  Fraser  acted  very  wisely: 

Sensible  by  experience  of  our  critical  situation,  and  that 
mild  measures  would  be  improper,  as  well  as  of  no  service,  I 
pretended  to  be  in  a  violent  passion,  spoke  loud,  with  vehement 
gestures,  exactly  in  their  own  way,  and  thus  peace  and  tranquil¬ 
ity  were  instantly  restored  (Masson,  p.  202). 

This  incident,  however,  convinced  Fraser  that  the  expedition  must 
return  up  the  river.  Forcing  a  canoe  from  the  Indians  and  leaving 
a  blanket  in  its  place,  he  and  his  men  embarked.  The  Indians 
followed  and  even  surrounded  the  canoe,  but  Fraser  again  assumed 
a  violent  manner  which  convinced  the  Indians  that  the  white  men 
must  be  sure  of  their  invincibility. 

About  this  time  Fraser  became  certain  that  he  had  not 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River: 

Here  I  must  again  acknowledge  my  great  disappointment 
in  not  seeing  the  main  Ocean ,  having  gone  so  near  it  as  to  be 
almost  within  view;  we  besides  wished  very  much  to  settle  the 
situation  by  an  observation  for  the  longitude.  The  latitude  is 
49°  nearly,  while  that  of  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia  is  46°  20'. 
This  river  is  therefore  not  the  Columbia!  (Masson,  p.  20.3). 

For  several  days  hostile  Indians  followed  Fraser  up  the 
river.  When  he  landed  at  an  Indian  village,  he  found  that  only  a 
threat  of  gun-fire  would  keep  the  natives  from  stealing  the 
baggage.  Consequently,  he  stayed  away  from  the  villages,  and  by 
July  7  the  pursuing  Indians  finally  gave  up  their  designs  and 
returned  down  the  river. 

The  next  day  the  explorers  reached  the  end  of  navigable 
water  and  began  a  difficult  march  along  the  precipitous  banks. 
They  were  now  among  friendly  Indians,  however,  and  were 
guided  over  rough  bridges  and  sw'aying  ladders  by  natives  who 
"went  up  and  down  these  wild  places  with  the  same  agility  as 
sailors  do  on  board  a  ship”.  On  July  14  they  passed  the  Thompson 
River  and  on  July  20  reached  their  own  canoes,  which  they  found 
untouched.  A  week  later,  after  pushing  upstream  against  a  strong 
current,  they  came  to  the  end  of  rough  country,  and  on  August  6 
arrived  back  at  Fort  George.  Fraser  had  not  accomplished  his 
purpose  of  exploring  the  Columbia  River,  but  he  had  completed 
a  very  difficult  journey  down  the  Fraser  River  to  the  sea.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  really  the  discoverer  of  the  river  that  bears  his  name, 
for  it  was  by  means  of  his  voyage  that  the  old  identification  of  the 
Fraser  with  the  Columbia  was  corrected. 

Fraser  did  not  linger  at  Fort  George.  In  September  he. 
went  to  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabaska  and  then  returned 
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to  winter  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1809  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Athabaska  department.  Two  years  later  he  was  on 
the  Red  River  and  in  1813  at  a  post  on  the  Mackenzie  River.  In 
1816  lie  took  charge  of  the  Red  River  department.  The  exact 
date  of  his  retirement  from  the  fur  trade  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  1821,  when  the  North-West  Company  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  united.  Fraser  returned  to  eastern 
Canada,  married,  and  bought  land  in  Stormont  County,  Cornwall 
Township.  Apparently  he  made  an  unprofitable  investment  in  a 
sawmill  and  spent  his  last  years  in  poverty.  He  died  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Ontario,  on  April  19.  1862. 
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DAVID  THOMPSON  (1770-1857) 


SURVEYOR  AND  EXPLORER  OF  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  CANADA 


Among  Canadian  explorers  David  Thompson  is  the  great 
geographer  and  surveyor1.  Other  explorers,  notably  Champlain 
in  the  early  period  of  Canadian  history  and  Alexander  Mackenzie 
in  Thompson's  own  day,  had  realized  the  value  of  determining 
and  recording  the  exact  locations  of  many  of  the  places  they 
visited,  but  Thompson  carried  out  such  a  systematic  program  of 
accurate  surveying  and  mapping  that  his  work  remained  definitive 
until  about  the  beginning  of  our  own  century.  Even  today  maps 
of  large  areas  in  the  remote  parts  of  Canada  are  based  almost 
entirely  upon  Thompson’s  surveys.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  the  modern 
scholar  and  explorer  who  followed  many  of  Thompson's  routes 
and  checked  his  observations,  has  the  highest  praise  for  Thomp¬ 
son's  accuracy  and  the  general  magnitude  of  his  achievement. 
This  achievement  includes  not  only  the  surveying  and  mapping  of 
western  Canada.  Thompson  also  was  interested  in  the  wild  life, 
geology,  and  topography  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed 
and  in  the  history,  languages,  and  customs  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  of  the  West.  All  of  these  subjects  receive  attention  in  his 
Narrative. 

Thompson  was  born  in  London,  England,  on  April  30, 
1770.  His  father,  who  died  in  1772,  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish  —  a  proof  that  the  family  was  very  poor.  In  1777, 
Thompson  entered  the  Grey  Coat  School,  Westminster,  a  school 
devoted  to  the  education  of  poor  boys.  He  remained  in  the  school 
until  1784,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in 
response  to  a  request  for  a  boy  trained  in  the  principles  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  It  was  therefore  as  an  apprentice  of  the  great  trading  com¬ 
pany  that  Thompson  sailed  from  London  on  the  Prince  Rupert 
bound  for  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  (Churchill). 

Thompson  arrived  at  his  destination  in  September,  1784, 
and  spent  the  winter  under  the  command  of  Samuel  Hearne,  who 
was  then  governor  of  the  post.  He  seems  to  have  disliked  Hearne, 
partly  because  of  the  latter’s  surrender  of  the  fort  to  a  French 
fleet  in  1782  without  firing  a  shot  and  partly  because  of  Hearne’s 
lack  of  religious  faith.  In  the  Narrative  he  charges  Hearne  with 
cowardice  and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Voltaire.  Thompson 
did  not  have  to  serve  very  long  under  Hearne,  however,  for  in 
1785  he  was  sent  to  York  Factory,  150  miles  to  the  south  along  the 
bay.  This  journey,  made  on  foot  in  the  company  of  two  Indians, 
was  Thompson’s  first  experience  of  travel  in  Canada.  At  York 
Factory  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  and  hunter.  His  impression  of 
life  on  Hudson  Bay  was  not  favourable: 

After  passing  a  long,  gloomy,  and  most  severe  winter, 
it  will  naturally  be  thought  with  what  delight  we  enjoy  the 
Spring,  and  Summer;  of  the  former  we  know  nothing  but  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  the  ice  becoming  dangerous;  Summer 
such  as  it  is,  comes  at  once,  and  with  it  myriads  of  tormenting 
Musketoes;  the  air  is  thick  with  them,  there  is  no  cessation  day 
nor  night  of  suffering  from  them.  Smoke  is  no  relief,  they  can 
stand  more  smoke  than  we  can,  and  smoke  cannot  be  carried 
about  with  us.  The  narrow  windows  were  so  crowded  with  them, 
they  trod  each  other  to  death  in  such  numbers,  we  had  to  sweep 
them  out  twice  a  day;  a  chance  cold  northeast  gale  of  wind  was 
a  grateful  relief,  and  (we]  were  thankful  for  the  cold  weather 
that  put  an  end  to  our  sufferings  (Tyrrell,  p.  24). 

In  1786  Thompson  began  his  travels  as  a  fur  trader  and 
explorer2.  With  Robert  Longmore  and  a  large  party  of  traders 
going  into  the  interior  to  establish  new  trading  posts,  he  went  up 
the  Hayes  River  and  the  North  Saskatchewan  to  about  forty-four 


miles  above  what  is  now  Battleford.  There  the  traders  built 
Manchester  House.  Thompson  was  soon  selected  to  go  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Blackfoot  nation3  as  an  advance  agent  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1787-88  living 
among  the  Piegans  on  the  Bow  River  near  what  is  now  Calgary. 
His  winter  home  was  the  tent  of  an  old  chief  called  Saukamappee, 
from  whom  Thompson  learned  the  history  of  the  Piegan  tribe. 

For  the  next  three  years  Thompson  moved  back  and  forth 
between  York  Factory  and  various  inland  posts  west  of  Hudson 
Bay.  In  1789,  while  at  Cumberland  House,  the  post  founded  by 
Hearne  on  Pine  Island  Lake,  Thompson  began  to  keep  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  journal  and  to  make  regular  astronomical  observations,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  determined  the  exact  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  of  Cumberland  House.  On  the  way  to  York  Factory  in  1790, 
he  surveyed  the  route  by  way  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Hayes  rivers. 
Then,  during  the  winter  of  1790-91,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
live  at  Cumberland  House  with  Philip  Tumor,  an  experienced 
surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Studying 
under  this  able  tutor,  Thompson  greatly  enlarged  his  knowledge 
of  geography  and  surveying  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
work. 

When  Thompson  returned  to  York  Factory  in  1791,  his 
seven-year  period  of  apprenticeship  had  ended,  and  he  became  a 
regular  trader  and  surveyor  at  a  good  salary.  The  policy  of  the 
governor  of  York  Factory,  however,  was  discouraging  to  Thomp¬ 
son  and  others  who  wished  to  extend  the  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  far  afield.  The  directors  of  the  Company  in  London  continu¬ 
ally  instructed  the  governor,  Joseph  Colen,  to  send  Thompson  and 
Malcolm  Ross,  another  enterprising  trader,  to  the  Athabaska 
region  where  the  North-West  Company  was  already  engaged  in  a 
lucrative  trade.  Colen,  however,  was  much  more  interested  in  the 
nearby  "muskrat  country”,  the  region  of  lakes  and  rivers  south¬ 
west  of  York  Factory,  and  he  put  off  the  insistent  directors  for 
several  years  by  inventing  difficulties  and  even  by  blaming  others 
for  his  failure  to  send  men  to  the  Athabaska  country.  This  was  the 
situation  that  limited  Thompson's  explorations  mainly  to  the 
"muskrat  country”  for  several  years. 

In  1792,  Thompson,  with  Malcolm  Ross  and  William 
Cook,  went  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Nelson  River.  He  built  a 
post  on  Sipiwesk  Lake  and  wintered  there.  The  next  year  he 
travelled  through  and  surveyed  the  following  lakes  —  Landing. 
Wintering,  Paint,  Pipe,  Wuskwatim,  and  Burntwood.  He  entered 


1.  Thompson  kept  a  careful  day-to-day  record  of  his  explorations.  His 
original  journals  are  in  forty  volumes  of  manuscript  (they  are  in  the 
Ontario  Archives.  Toronto)  and  cover  sixty-six  years,  from  178-1  to 
1850.  They  have  never  been  published  because  ot  their  bulk  and  pro¬ 
fusion  of  mathematical  data.  When  he  was  about  seventy,  however. 
Thompson  wrote  a  general  account  ot  Ins  explorations  covering  the 
years  1784-1812.  This  account  was  first  published  in  1916  under  the 
able  editorship  ofj.  B.  Tyrrell  as  volume  Xll  of  the  Champlain  Society 
publications. 

2.  Thompson's  travels  were  so  extensive  that  no  attempt  is  made  here  to 
record  them  in  detail.  An  excellent  itinerary  is  presented  by  Tyrrell  in 
his  edition  of  the  Narratin'  (pp.  Ixv-xcni).  Thompson  was  extremely 
active.  Even  when  he  had  settled  down  for  the  winter  in  a  trading  post, 
he  often  made  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country. 

3.  The  Blackfoot  nation  was  composed  of  the  Piegan,  Blood,  and  Blackfeet 
tribes. 
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the  Churchill  River  with  the  intention  of  surveying  a  new  route 
to  the  Athabaska  country,  but  being  unable  to  find  Indian  canoe- 
men,  he  had  to  turn  back.  In  the  autumn  he  and  Ross  went  up  the 
Saskatchewan  River  and  wintered  at  Buckingham  House,  about 
350  miles  above  the  Forks.  On  the  return  journey  to  York  Fac¬ 
tory  in  1794,  Thompson  went  by  a  new  route  after  he  left  the 
Saskatchewan  —  by  way  of  Namew  Lake,  Goose  River.  Goose 
Lake,  Athapapuskow  Lake,  Cranberry  Lake,  Elbow  River,  Grass 
River,  Reed  Lake.  Burntwood  Lake,  Burntwood  River,  and  the 
Nelson  River.  After  a  brief  stay  at  York  Factory,  he  returned  to 
Reed  Lake  and  spent  the  winter  there  with  Ross.  In  1795  Thomp¬ 
son  built  a  trading  post  on  Duck  Portage  and  spent  the  winter 
competing  with  two  rivals,  the  Nor’-Westers  from  Montreal  and 
some  of  his  fellow  employees  from  Churchill. 

In  1796,  his  last  year  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
Thompson  succeeded  in  reaching  Lake  Athabaska  by  a  previously 
unexplored  route  through  Reindeer  and  Wollaston  lakes.  He  made 
this  long  journey  under  great  difficulties,  for  he  received  no  aid 
from  the  company  and  was  forced  to  set  out  with  two  inexperi¬ 
enced  Indians  equipped  with  a  birch-bark  canoe  he  had  made 
himself,  one  gun,  and  a  fish-net.  When  he  returned,  he  built  a 
post  (Bedford  House)  on  Reindeer  Lake. 

By  the  next  spring  Thompson  had  had  enough  of  Governor 
Colen’s  short-sighted  policies.  His  decision  to  leave  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  was  probably  made  when  he  received  a  message 
from  Colen  directing  him  to  stop  surveying  and  give  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  trade.4 5  Such  ingratitude  for  thirteen  years  of  service,  nine 
thousand  miles  of  travelling,  and  careful  surveying  of  over  three 
thousand  miles  of  unmapped  country  undoubtedly  annoyed 
Thompson.  As  soon  as  he  reached  a  post  of  the  North-West 
Company  on  Reindeer  River,  he  wrote  a  bluntly-worded  letter  to 
Colen  reproaching  him  for  his  bad  conduct  towards  his  subor¬ 
dinates.  The  letter  ends  with  this  biting  sentence:  "The  fact  is, 
that  from  your  peculiar  manner  of  conduct,  you  are  also  one  of 
those  unfortunate  men  who  will  have  many  an  acquaintance,  but 
never,  never  a  real  friend.” 

Thompson  found  that  his  ability  as  an  explorer  and  sur¬ 
veyor  was  recognized  by  the  North-West  Company  when  he 
joined  that  group  in  1797.  The  first  assignment  given  to  him  by 
his  new  employers  was  entirely  a  task  of  exploration  and  surveying. 
He  was  instructed  (l)  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America.  (2)  to  ascertain  the  positions 
of  the  trading  posts  of  the  North-West  Company,  (3)  to  visit  the 
villages  of  the  Mandan  Indians  on  the  Missouri,  and  (4)  to  search 
for  fossil  bones  of  large  animals.6  From  the  Grand  Portage  on 
Lake  Superior,  where  he  received  these  instructions.  Thompson 
set  out  for  the  Mandan  country  on  August  9,  1797.  Surveying  as 
he  went,  he  travelled  westward  by  way  of  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  Lake  Winnipegosis.  In  what  is 
now  Saskatchewan,  Thompson  visited  many  of  the  posts  of  the 
North-West  Company  before  he  turned  southwestward  across  the 
plains  to  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Mandan  villages.  Arriving 
at  the  Missouri  on  December  29.  he  remained  with  the  Mandans 
until  January  10.  endeavouring  unsuccessfully  to  induce  them  to 
come  north  to  trade.  On  the  return  journey  Thompson  went 
south  of  the  international  border  into  what  are  now  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  fixing  the  locations  of  trading  posts  and 
discovering,  though  with  a  slight  error,  the  source  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 6  When  he  arrived  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  May  20. 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months  in  which  he  had  explored  and 
surveyed  about  four  thousand  miles  of  previously  unsurveyed 
territory.  Thompson  received  well-deserved  praise  from  Alexander 
Mackenzie:  "Upon  my  report  to  him  of  the  surveys  I  had  made 
and  the  number  of  astronomical  observations  for  Latitude. 
Longitude  and  Variation  of  the  Compass,  he  was  pleased  to  say 


I  had  performed  more  in  ten  months  than  he  expected  could  be 
done  in  two  years”  (Tyrrell,  p.297). 

At  Grand  Portage  in  1798.  Thompson  began  another  phase 
of  his  service  with  the  North-West  Company.  With  the  urgent 
matter  of  the  international  boundary  settled,  the  agents  of  the 
company  instructed  Thompson  to  combine  surveying  and  trading 
in  his  future  operations.  Accordingly,  he  spent  the  next  eight  years 
trading  for  furs  and  yet  cramming  his  notebooks  with  a  wealth 
of  information  about  the  physical  features,  animals,  and  natives  of 
western  Canada.  A  list  of  the  regions  in  which  he  traded  and  sur¬ 
veyed  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  territory  he  covered:  1798, 
Red  Deer  Lake  (Manitoba);  1799,  the  Athabaska  River  and  its 
tributaries,  including  the  Pembina  River  (northern  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta);  1800  and  1801,  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  as 
far  west  as  Rocky  Mountain  House  and  south  to  the  Bow  River 
(Alberta);  1802  and  1803,  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  the  Peace 
River  (Alberta);  1804  and  1805,  the  Churchill  River  and  the 
"muskrat  country”  (northern  Manitoba);  1806,  Rocky  Mountain 
House  (Alberta). 

In  1806  Thompson  was  given  a  new  task.  He  was  instructed 
to  extend  the  trade  of  the  North-West  Company  into  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  especially  in  the  unexplored  area 
south  of  the  Fraser  River  in  what  are  now  southern  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  northern  Washington  and  Oregon.  Leaving  Rocky 
Mountain  House  in  May.  1807,  Thompson  went  up  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  River  to  the  forks  and  then  overland  along  its  south 
branch  through  Howse  Pass  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Blae¬ 
berry  River  to  the  Columbia.  He  camped  near  the  site  of  Moberly 
and  then  ascended  the  Columbia  to  Lake  Windermere.  On  the 
river  about  a  mile  from  this  lake,  Thompson  built  "Kootanae 
House”,  the  first  trading  post  on  the  Columbia.  For  the  next 
three  years  he  travelled  back  and  forth  across  the  mountains  by 
way  of  Howse  Pass  and  established  several  posts  along  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  and  its  tributaries,  at  the  same  time  making  surveys  of 
all  the  country  traversed.7 

In  1810  Thompson  was  forced  to  abandon  his  customary 
route  by  way  of  Howse  Pass.  His  old  friends  the  Piegan 
Indians  objected  to  the  spread  of  trading  posts  across  the 
mountains,  for  their  enemies,  the  Kootenay  Indians,  were  getting 


4.  Joseph  Colen  was  acting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  directors  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  when  he  ordered  Thompson  to  stop  surveying. 
He  was  recalled  from  his  governorship  in  1798,  piobably  because  he  was 
directly  responsible  for  forcing  Thompson  out  of  the  Company’s 
service. 

5.  The  directors  of  the  North-West  Company  wished  to  know  the  exact 
position  of  their  trading  posts  in  relation  to  the  international  boundary, 
ior  by  the  terms  of  a  recent  treaty  all  British  posts  south  ot  the  border 
had  to  be  withdrawn.  They  also  wished  to  bring  the  Mandan  Indians 
into  trade  with  their  posts  in  southern  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  now 
that  the  company  could  not  establish  posts  south  of  the  border.  The 
search  for  fossil  bones  of  prehistoric  animals  seems  to  have  been  promp¬ 
ted  by  scientific  curiosity. 

6  Thompson  took  Turtle  Lake  to  be  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
Actually,  Lake  Itaska.  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Turtle  Lake,  is  the  source. 

7.  His  routes  in  the  mountains  were  roughly  as  follows:  1808.  down  the 
Kootenay  River  into  Montana  and  Idaho  and  back  again  by  way  of 
Kootenay  Lake,  1809,  down  the  Columbia  and  Kootenay  rivers  to 
Pend  d'Oreille  Lake,  Idaho,  where  he  buih  Kullysptll  House,  and 
down  Clark  s  Fork  to  Thompson  Falls,  then  north  again  to  Kullyspeil 
House,  and  later  to  a  point  near  Woodhn.  where  lie  built  Saleesh  House, 
1810  up  Clark's  Fork  and  back  to  Kullysptll  House,  then  up  the  Koot¬ 
enay,  down  the  Columbia,  and  across  to  the  Saskatchewan  River. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  while  the  49th  parallel  had 
been  established  as  the  international  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  watershed  ot  the  Rockies,  the  land  west  of  the  Rockies 
and  south  of  the  present  boundary  was  still  an  open  territory.  That 
is  why  Thompson  did  not  hesitate  in  setting  up  trading  posts  below 
the  49th  parallel  in  what  are  now  the  states  of  Washington.  Idaho,  and 
Montana. 
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firearms  from  the  traders.  The  Piegans  were  so  determined  to 
prevent  the  trade  that  was  making  their  enemies  formidable  in 
battle  that  in  1810  they  intercepted  a  fleet  of  canoes  sent  into  the 
mountains  by  Thompson  and  forced  the  canoemen  to  return 
down  the  Saskatchewan  River.  In  order  to  avoid  the  Piegans, 
Thompson  decided  to  seek  out  a  route  north  of  their  territory. 
He  chose  the  Athabaska  River  as  the  best  northerly  route  into  the 
mountains  and  on  October  28,  1810,  left  the  Saskatchewan  River 
with  twenty-four  men  and  a  number  of  pack  horses.  The  party  went 
northwestward  through  the  woods  and  reached  the  Athabaska 
River  near  the  site  of  Hinton.  Then  they  crossed  the  river  and 
travelled  along  the  bank  to  Brule  Lake.  Camping  in  a  grove  five 
miles  north  of  the  lake,  they  sent  back  most  of  their  horses  and 
prepared  snowshoes  and  sleds  to  cross  the  mountains.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  Thompson  led  his  men  along  the  river  towards  the 
Athabaska  Pass.  The  cold  was  bitter,  especially  at  night  when  the 
men  tried  to  sleep  protected  from  the  biting  wind  by  only  "a  few 
small  branchy  trees  to  windward”.  Thompson’s  men  became  so 
disheartened  that  they  would  not  exert  themselves  to  gather 
firewood,  with  the  result  that  they  passed  one  night  in  an  exposed 
position  without  any  fire  at  all.  When  they  began  to  descend  the 
western  slopes,  however,  the  weather  became  mild.  They  proceeded 
along  the  banks  of  the  Wood  River  and,  on  January  26,  reached 
the  Columbia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canoe  River.  There  Thompson 
remained  for  the  winter. 

For  the  next  two  years  Thompson  travelled  backward  and 
forward  in  the  region  of  the  Columbia  River.  In  1811  he  descended 
the  Columbia  to  the  sea  at  Fort  Astoria,  the  recently-built  post  of 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company.  Returning  up  the  Columbia,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  western  bend  to  the  Boat  Encampment  and  thus  com¬ 
pleted  his  survey  of  the  river  from  source  to  mouth  —  a  major 
achievement.  Thompson  spent  the  winter  of  1811-12  in  northern 
Idaho  and  Washington  and  in  the  spring  left  for  Fort  William 
with  six  canoes  filled  with  furs.  At  Fort  William  he  joined  the 
fleet  of  canoes  bound  for  Montreal  and  reached  that  city  late  in 
the  summer.  After  almost  three  decades  of  constant  travelling, 
he  was  ready  to  settle  down: 


Thus  I  have  fully  completed  the  survey  of  this  part  of 
North  America  from  sea  to  sea,  and  by  almost  innumerable 
astronomical  Observations  have  determined  the  positions  of  the 
Mountains,  Lakes,  and  Rivers,  and  other  remarkable  places  on 
the  northern  part  of  this  Continent;  the  Maps  of  all  of  which 
have  been  drawn,  and  laid  down  in  geographical  position,  being 
now  the  work  of  twenty-seven  years  (Tyrrell,  p.502). 

Thompson  took  up  his  residence  in  Terrebonne,  north  of 
Montreal,  and  immediately  enlisted  in  an  infantry  battalion  com¬ 
manded  by  Roderick  Mackenzie.  Apparently,  he  was  never  on 
active  service  during  the  war  with  the  United  States.  In  1813  and 
1814  he  prepared  a  final  draft  of  his  great  map  of  western  Canada 
for  the  North-West  Company,  and  from  1816  to  1826  he  served 
as  the  British  representative  on  the  commission  which  surveyed 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  When  he  had  completed 
this  survey,  Thompson  bought  a  house  in  Williamstown,  Glen¬ 
garry  County,  Ontario.  For  several  years  he  lived  in  comfort, 
but  his  savings  melted  away  as  he  established  his  sons  in  business 
and  paid  off  their  debts  when  they  failed.  At  last  he  had  to  move 
to  Longueuil,  near  Montreal,  where  he  could  obtain  work  as  a 
surveyor.  He  was  successful  in  his  profession  until  his  eyesight 
failed  and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  His  last  years  were  passed  in 
extreme  poverty.  In  order  to  get  food,  he  had  to  sell  all  his  instru¬ 
ments  and  even  his  coat.  At  last,  on  February  10,  1857,  death 
mercifully  released  Thompson  from  his  state  of  destitution. 
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HISTORIC  TRAILS  OF  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES 


a 
c r> 


APPENDIX  N 


Poi nts 
(30) 


UNIT  TEST 


A.  Map  Questions 

Using  the  accompanying  blank  map  of  North  America 
the  map  with  the  following  geographic  locations. 


Water  Bodies  (Map  Numbers:  1  -  6) 

1.  _  Pacific  Ocean  4. 

2.  _  Atlantic  Ocean  5. 

3.  _  Arctic  Ocean  6. 

Rivers  (Map  Numbers:  7-9) 

7.  _  St.  Lawrence  9. 

8.  _  Colorado 

Mounta i ns  (Map  Numbers:  10  -  12) 

10.  _  Appalachians 


11.  _  Cascades 

12.  _  Rockies 

States  (Map  Numbers:  13  -  16) 


13.  _  Montana  15.  _ 

14.  _  Texas  16.  _ 

Cities  in  United  States  and  Canada  (Map  Numbers: 

17.  _  Los  Angeles  23.  _ 

18.  _  Denver  24.  _ 

19.  _  Chicago  25.  _ 

20.  _  Vancouver  (B.C.)  26.  _ 

21.  _  Edmonton  27.  _ 

22.  _  Quebec 


Name _ 

Date  _ 

Total  _ 

100 

match  the  numbers  on 


Hudson  Bay 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
Great  Lakes 

Mississippi -Missouri 


Ca I i forn i a 
New  York 

17  -  27) 

Washington,  D.C. 
New  York 
New  Orleans 
W i nn i peg 
Ottawa 
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FOR  UNIT  TEST 


r3  _ _ _ 


NORTH  AMERICA 
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Poi nts 
(20) 


Neighboring  Areas  (Places  not  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada) 
(Map  Numbers:  28  -  30) 

28.  _  Greenland 

29 .  _  Mex  i  co 

30.  _  West  Indies 

True  of  False  Questions 

Indicate  (T)  for  true  and  (F)  for  false  opposite  the  following 
statements: 

1.  The  United  States  is  a  larger  country  in  area  than  Canada.  _ 

2.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  ten  times 

larger  than  that  of  Canada.  _ 

3.  Most  Canadians  live  within  150  km  of  the  United  States 

border.  _ 


4.  Unlike  Canada  the  United  States  does  not  have  an  Arctic 
region. 

5.  The  only  part  of  the  United  States  with  a  tropical  climate 
is  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

6.  The  United  States  has  a  smaller  area  of  farmland  than 
Canada. 

7.  The  United  States  is  a  more  industrialized  country  than 
Canada. 

8.  The  United  States  depends  on  Canada  for  some  of  its  raw 
mater i a  I s. 

9.  Canadians  buy  manufactured  goods,  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  United  States. 

10.  In  1812  Canada  declared  war  on  the  United  States. 

11.  The  British  did  not  help  Canada  in  the  War  of  1812. 

12.  Tecumseh  was  an  Indian  leader  who  fought  against  the 
United  States  in  the  War  of  1812. 

13.  General  Brock  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Queenston 
Heights. 
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14.  The  area  west  of  the  Mississippi,  originally  known  as 
Louisiana,  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  by  force 
of  arms. 

15.  Many  settlers  moved  west  because  they  felt  there  would  be 
greater  opportunities  there. 

16.  Lewis  and  Clark  were  sent  to  explore  the  newly  acquired 
Louisiana  Territory. 

17.  La  Verendrye  and  David  Thompson  explored  in  Canada  but 
not  in  the  United  States. 

18.  The  search  for  gold  brought  people  to  California. 

19.  The  effects  of  lawlessness  in  the  American  West  were  also 
felt  across  the  border  in  Canada. 

20.  The  United  States  had  a  transcontinental  railway  before 
Canada. 


C.  Multiple  Choice  Questions 


Poi nts 
(20) 


Underline  the  best  answer  to  each  of  the  following: 

1.  These  American  states  all  border  on  Canada: 

a)  California,  Texas  and  New  York 

b)  Montana,  Minnesota  and  Maine 

c)  Washington,  Oregon  and  Utah 

d)  North  Dakota,  Florida  and  Virginia 

2.  The  capital  city  of  the  United  States  is: 

a)  New  York 

b)  Montreal 

c)  Los  Angeles 

d)  Washington,  D.C. 

3.  The  mountain  ranqe  found  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
the: 

a)  Ozarks 

b)  Rockies 

c)  Laurentians 

d)  Sierra  Nevada 
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4.  The  Great  Central  Plains  of  North  America  stretch  from  the: 

a)  Great  Lakes  to  the  Arctic  Islands 

b)  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 

c)  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

d)  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  border 

5.  The  American  states  that  grow  fruits  not  grown  in  Canada  are: 

a)  Washington,  Oregon  and  California 

b)  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  York 

c)  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Montana 

d)  Florida,  California  and  Hawaii 

6.  Which  products  does  Canada  import  from  the  United  States? 

a)  Automobile  parts  and  appliances 

b)  Iron  ore  and  coal 

c)  Oil  and  gas 

d)  Wheat  and  barley 

7.  Which  regions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  not  alike? 

a)  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 

b)  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Territory 

c)  The  Southern  States  and  Ontario  and  Quebec 

d)  The  Central  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pra i r i e  Prov i nces 

8.  Which  American  cities  are  important  for  heavy  industry,  such  as  the 
making  of  machinery? 

a)  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh 

b)  Washington  D.C.  and  New  Orleans 

c)  Las  Vegas  and  Salt  Lake  City 

d)  Great  Falls  and  Helena 

9.  The  War  of  1812  was  fought  mainly  between: 

a)  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

b)  Canada  and  the  United  States 

c)  The  Indians  and  the  United  States 

d)  None  of  these 

10.  Which  one  of  these  areas  saw  no  fighting  in  the  War  of  1812? 

a)  The  Niagara  region  of  Ontario 

b)  The  Montreal  area 

c)  Chesapeake  Bay 

d)  Lake  Superior 
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11.  The  War  of  1812  was  fought  mainly  because: 

a)  Americans  wanted  land  in  Canada 

b)  Britain  was  interfering  with  American  shipping 

c)  Canadians  kept  crossing  the  American  border 

d)  The  Indians  were  becoming  troublesome 

12.  The  peace  treaty  which  officially  ended  the  War  of  1812  was  called: 

a)  The  Treaty  of  Ghent 

b)  The  Treaty  of  Paris 

c)  The  British  North  America  Act 

d)  The  Dec laration  of  Independence 

13.  Most  of  the  exploration  of  the  western  United  States  took  place: 

a)  Immediately  following  Columbus’  voyages  of  discovery 

b)  After  the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railway 

c)  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 

d)  Immediately  following  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

14.  Wh i ch  one  of  the  following  was  not  a  reason  for  western  settlement 
in  the  United  States? 

a)  The  desire  for  new  land  for  farming 

b)  The  search  for  gold  and  other  riches 

c)  The  exploration  of  possible  routes  for  railways 

d)  The  search  for  religious  freedom 

15.  Which  statement  best  sums  up  the  state  of  law  and  order  in  the 
American  west  in  the  19th  Century? 

a)  The  American  desire  for  freedom  led  to  men  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands 

b)  Americans  are  a  very  law-abiding  people 

c)  The  United  States  Cavalry  were  an  efficient  peace-keeping  force 

d)  Every  town  had  a  lawman  to  keep  the  peace 

16.  A  government-sponsored  expedition  that  reported  on  the  physical 
features  and  extent  of  the  newly  acquired  Louisiana  Territory  in 
the  United  States  was  led  by: 

a)  Alexander  Mackenzie 

b)  Lewis  and  Clark 

c)  Radisson  and  Groseillies 

d)  Franci sco  Coronado 
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17.  Which  pair  of  features  do  the  United  States  and  Canada  not  have  in 
common? 

a)  Population  size  and  very  similar  climates 

b)  Physical  size  and  sharing  the  same  continent 

c)  Multi-ethnic  background  and  the  English  language 

d)  Similar  exploration  and  settlement  patterns 

18.  The  two  explorers  who  explored  parts  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were: 

a)  Lewis  and  Clark 

b)  Mackenzie  and  Fraser 

c)  Coronado  and  De  Soto 

d)  La  Salle  and  La  Verendrye 

19.  Which  statement  does  not  describe  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada: 

a)  A  large  country  with  many  natural  resources 

b)  Climates  varying  from  tropical  to  Arctic 

c)  Vast  areas  of  farmland,  forests  and  barren  land 

d)  A  number  of  semi- i ndependent  divisions  under  the  control  of  a 
federal  government 

20.  The  United  States  and  Canada  share: 

a)  The  same  government  and  leaders 

b)  Some  common  events  in  hi  story 

c)  The  same  monarch  as  head  of  state 

d)  English  and  French  as  official  languages 
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D.  Value  Questions 


Poi nts 
(20  total) 


1.  You  are  planning  a  summer  trip  with  your  family  to  a  city  in  the 

United  States.  You  can  expect  to  meet  some  Americans  when  you  stay 
at  a  campground  or  a  motel.  Will  you  act  in  ways  that  show  you  are 
a  Canadian?  If  so,  what  might  you  do? 

(5)  _ _ 


2.  If  someone  says,  "Isn't  Canada  mostly  snow  and  aren't  the  people 
mostfy  hockey  players?"  how  will  you  reply? 

(5)  _ 


Note  to  Teacher:  Students  are  asked  here  to  make 
some  value  judgments.  "Good"  responses  will 
contain  evidence,  logical  arguments  and  a  sense 
of  being  Canadian. 


3.  If  someone  says,  "What  do  you  like  most  about  the  United  States?" 
what  will  you  say? 


(5) 


4.  What  suggestions  would  you  give  the  Americans  you  meet  if  they  ask 
about  ways  that  Canadians  and  Americans  can  become  better 
nei ghbors? 


(5) 
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E.  Short  Answer  Question 

Points  Select  one  of  the  following  topics  and  write  a  paragraph. 

(10) 

1.  Describe  some  geographic  features  found  in  both  United  States  and 
Canada. 

2.  The  War  of  1812:  What  countries  were  involved?  Where  was  it 
fought?  What  were  the  results? 

3.  Discuss  the  problems  pioneers  faced  during  the  settlement  of  the 
West  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Paragraph  No. 
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UNIT  TEST  -  ANSWER  KEY 


A.  Map  Questions 


1 . 
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Multiple  Choice  Questions 

1 . 

b 

6. 

a 

11. 

b 

16. 

b 

2. 

d 

7. 

c 

12. 

a 

17. 

a 

3. 

b 

8. 

a 

13. 
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18. 
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4. 

c 

9. 

a 

14. 
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19. 

b 

5. 

d 
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D.  Va I ue  Quest i ons 

1 .  Statement 

2 .  Statement 

3 .  Statement 

4 .  Statement 

E.  Short  Answer  Question 

Paragraph 
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EVALUATION 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS: 


The  attached 
teaching  units  in 
Curri cu I um. 


evaluation  questionnaires  will 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  1981 


help  assess  the 
A I berta  Soci a  I 


worth  of 
Stud  i  es 


the 


Teachers  are  requested  to  send  the  comp 
Studies  Consultant  at  the  Regional  Office  of 


eted  questionnaire  to  the  Social 
Alberta  Education  in  their  area. 


Regional  Offices  are  located  at: 

Grande  Prairie  Regional  Office 
A I bert  Education 
10014  -  99  Street 
GRANDE  PRAIRIE,  Alberta 
T8V  3N4 


Edmonton  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
10053  -  111  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 


Red  Deer  Regional  Office 

Alberta  Education 

4th  Floor,  Royal  Trust  Building 

4814  Ross  Street 

RED  DEER,  Alberta 

T4N  1X4 

Lethbr i dge  Reg iona I  Office 
Alberta  Education 
Prov i nci a  I  Building 
200  -  5  Avenue,  South 
LETHBRIDGE,  Alberta 
T 1 J  4C7 


Calgary  Regional  Office 
Alberta  Education 
615  MacLeod  Trail,  S.E. 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2G  4T8 
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TEACHING  UNIT  EVALUATION  BY  TEACHERS 


Part  I:  Identification  Data 


Title  of  Teaching  Unit 
Date  of  Evaluation 


Part  II:  Overall  Evaluation  of  the  Teaching  Unit 


A.  Format,  Process 

For  items  1-6,  please  rate  the  unit  in  terms  of  the  following  aspects,  by 
circling  the  appropriate  number  on  the  right. 

(Poor)  12345  (Excellent) 


1.  Appropr i ateness  of  teaching  unit 

to  level  and  ability  of  students.  12345 

2.  Adequacy  of  the  treatment  of  subject 

matter.  12345 

3.  Integration  of  prescribed  resources 

with  print  materials.  12345 

4.  Variety  of  teach i ng/ 1  earn i ng  activities.  12  3  4  5 

5.  Clarity  and  suitability  of  objectives.  12345 

6.  Overall  evaluation  of  unit  (materials, 

format  and  process).  12345 


B.  Relationship  to  Curriculum 

Please  state  your  view  of  the  points  in  items  7-10  by  circling  the 
appropiate  number  on  the  right. 


(very  little)  1  2  3  4  5  (a  great  deal) 


7.  Degree  to  which  a  " balance  of 

viewpoints"  was  presented  in  the  unit.  12345 

8.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  has  helped 
to  develop  inquiry  and  participation 
ski  I  Is  in  students. 


12  3  4  5 


9.  Extent  to  which  the  unit  "process  of 
inquiry"  (awareness,  focus  on  issue, 
research,  decision,  action)  provided 
for  a  meaningful  examination  of  a 
social  issue.  12345 

10.  Extent  to  which  your  view  towards 
an  inquiry  approach  has  been  made 

more  positive  (through  using  this  unit).  12345 


Written  Comments 


Plese  use  this  section  to  comment  in  detail  on  any  points  raised  in  the 
survey.  We  would  be  especially  interested  in  knowing  if  the  unit  enabled 
you  to  teach  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  more  effectively.  If 
you  encountered  any  problems  with  the  unit,  we  would  also  appreciate  your 
comments. 
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